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Victoria  College  students  prepare  for  convocation  as  they  take  part  in  the  traditional  procession  to  Convocation  Hall  across  the  front  campus  on  June  18. 


Landmark  Gift 
Empowers  Faculty 
of  Social  Work 


Small  College  Experience  Paramount 


By  W.D.  Lighthall 

Victoria  University  has  a 
strategy,  one  carefully  crafted 
to  create  for  students  a “small 
college  experience”  in  the  midst 
of  Canada’s  largest  university. 

“The  strategy  we  have  here  at 
Vic  is  to  lay  a strong  academic 
foundation  in  the  first  year,”  said 
Professor  David  Cook,  principal 
of  Victoria  College,  a non- 
denominational  arts  and  science 
college  within  Victoria  University. 
(Victoria  University  comprises 
Victoria  College  and  Emmanuel 
College,  a United  Church 
theological  college.) 

“But  the  challenge  we  have  set 
for  ourselves  goes  beyond  that 
first  year  to  thinking  about 
how  we  contribute  to  students’ 
development  over  the  four  years 
they’ll  be  with  us,”  Cook  added. 

The  college  has  implemented 
the  Vic  One  and  Pathways  pro- 
grams so  first-year  students  have 
small  classes  where  they  get  to 
know  their  instructors.  Vic  One 


has  four  academic  streams:  litera- 
ture, political  science  and  history, 
life  sciences  and  education. 
Students  in  each  stream  take  two 
seminar  courses,  or  four  half 
courses,  and  classes  have  a maxi- 
mum of  25  students.  Pathways 
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students  take  a single  core  course 
with  a small  enrolment  and  these 
courses  have  as  a co-requisite  one 
of  the  large  enrolment  classes 
offered  by  arts  and  sciences. 

Students  not  in  Vic  One  or 
Pathways  are  encouraged  to  take 
one  of  the  small  group  seminars 
offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  By  September  2008,  the 
goal  is  that  every  first-year  Vic 
student  will  have  access  to  a small 


enrolment  course.  “So  everyone  will 
start  with  that  experience  and  that 
academic  advantage,”  Cook  said. 

To  enrich  the  experience  out- 
side the  classroom  for  all  stu- 
dents, Victoria  College  has  made  a 
huge  commitment  to  internation- 
alization. The  college  has  created 
the  James  Morrow  Regents 
Matching  Fund  that  provides 
grants  to  students  interested  in 
studying  outside  Canada, 
whether  through  opportunities 
specific  to  Victoria  College  or 
through  existing  U of  T exchange 
programs  or  summer  study 
abroad  courses. 

“An  expanded  awareness  of 
global  issues  is  an  important  part 
of  education  today,”  said  Professor 
Paul  Gooch,  president  of  Victoria 
University.  “Canada  is  good  at 
multilateralism  and  very  good  at 
multiculturalism.  These  days, 
understanding  even  a little  bit  of 
another  culture  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  a university 

-See  SMALL  Page  9- 


U of  T Researchers  Find  Evidence 
of  Oceans  on  Mars 


By  Karen  Kelly 


lines  on  Earth  remain  nearly  flat  in  orientation  dramatically 


By  Ruta  Pocius 

A DEEP  COMMITMENT  TO 
children  and  the  pursuit  of 
social  justice  for  all  has  led  to  a 
$ 15-million  gift  to  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  It  is  the  largest  gift  ever 
made  to  a social  work  faculty  in 
North  America. 

The  donation  from  Lynn 
Factor,  a social  worker  of  25 
years,  and  her  spouse  Sheldon 
Inwentash,  a U of  T alumnus,  will 
establish  50  graduate  student 
scholarships,  awarded  annually 
starting  in  2008  and  five 
endowed  chairs  in: 

• Social  Work  in  Children’s 
Mental  Health 

• Development,  Welfare  and 
Protection  of  Children 
• Social  Work  in  Health  Care 
and  Mental  Health 
• Social  Work  in  the  Global 
Community 

• Law  and  Social  Work. 

Long  regarded  as  Canada’s 
leading  university  for  the  study  of 


social  work,  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  named  the  faculty  the 
Factor-lnwentash  Faculty  of 
Social  Work  in  recognition  of  the 
donors  and  their  generous  gift. 

“This  gift  is  visionary.  It  will 
enable  scholarship  and  research 
that  will  inform  future  policy  and 
social  work  practices,”  said 
President  David  Naylor.  “And  it 
will  help  us  educate  the  next 
leaders  of  social  work.  We  are 
extremely  grateful  to  Lynn  and 
Sheldon  for  their  extraordinary 
gift  and  their  commitment  to 
improving  how  society  cares  and 
supports  the  most  vulnerable 
among  us.” 

The  dean  of  the  newly  named 
Factor-lnwentash  Faculty  of  Social 
Work  said  that  the  gift  is  a tremen- 
dous contribution  that  will  enable 
future  students  to  have  an  even 
greater  impact  once  they  graduate. 
“Research  ensures  best  practices 
and  hence  best  outcomes  for  the 
clients  and  communities  that 

-See  LANDMARK  Page  4- 


Ateam  of  Canadian  and  U.S. 

researchers  have  uncovered 
evidence  that  ragged  kilometre- 
high  undulating  features  on  the 
surface  of  Mars  were  shorelines  of 
massive  ancient  oceans  that  once 
covered  one-third  of  the  planet. 

Mars’  oceanic  past  has  been 
debated  since  Viking  spacecraft 
images  from  the  1970s  pinpointed 
features  that  seemed  similar  to 
shorelines  on  Earth.  However,  in 
the  1990s,  NASA’s  Mars  Global 
Surveyor  revealed  that  peaks  and 
dips  along  these  features  had 
topographic  differences  of  nearly 
three  kilometres.  Since  old  shore- 


relative  to  sea  level,  there  was 
widespread  skepticism  that  these 
features  represented  ancient 
shorelines.  In  a paper  published 
in  the  June  14  edition  of  Nature, 
the  researchers  found  that  the 
topography  can  in  fact  be 
explained  by  a shift  in  the  planet’s 
spin  axis  within  the  past  two  to 
three  billion  years.  This  shift  in  the 
rotation  pole  deformed  shorelines 
that  surrounded  the  long-vanished 
Arabia  and  Deuteronilus  oceans. 

“At  some  point  in  the  planet’s 
history,  a major  shift  of  mass 
caused  the  pole  to  wander  about 
50  degrees  towards  its  current 
location  and  the  resulting  change 


warped  the  topography  and  the 
ancient  shorelines,”  explained 
Professor  Jerry  Mitrovica  of 
physics,  director  of  the  Earth 
system  evolution  program  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced 
Research  and  one  of  the  study’s 
authors. 

As  evidence,  Mitrovica  points 
to  the  location  of  Mars’  volcano 
Tharsis  — the  largest  in  the  solar 
system  - — a feature  so  massive 
that  it  will  always  reorient  itself  to 
sit  on  the  planet’s  equator.  The 
inferred  trajectory  of  the  pole’s 
path  perfectly  preserves  Tharsis’ 

-See  OCEANS  Page  4- 


CALL  FOR  PARTICIPATION 

New  Faculty  Orientation 

Teaching  at  the  University  of  Toronto:  An  Orientation  for 
New  Instructors,  will  be  held  July  26  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the 
Faculty  Club.  This  orientation  will  address  issues  specific  to  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  within  the  Canadian  educational 
context  and  will  include  an  overview  of  the  academic 
cycle  and  available  teaching  resources.  An  additional  orientation 
session,  Beginning  Teaching  and  Research  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
will  be  held  Sept.  5 and  will  address  teaching,  research 
and  career  progression  issues.  Space  for  these  events  is  limited  and 
advance  registration  is  required.  For  more  information  and  for 
registration  please  visit  the  Office  of  Teaching  Advancement’s  website  at: 
http://www.utoronto.ca/ota/events/NFO.html. 
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FERRIS  NAMED  ASSOCIATE  VICE-PROVOST 

Professor  Lori  Ferris  of  public  health  sciences  has  been  named 
U of  T’s  new  associate  vice-provost  (relations  with  health  care  institu- 
tions) for  a five-year  term  beginning  July  1 . Ferris’  appointment  was 
approved  by  Governing  Council’s  senior  appointments  and  compensa- 
tion committee.  In  her  new  role,  Ferris  will  report  directly  to  the  vice- 
provost (relations  with  health  care  institutions)  and  to  the  deans  of  the 
health  science  faculties.  She  will  represent  the  university  in  communi- 
cations and  policy  development  activities  related  to  both  education  and 
research  and  will  work  closely  with  the  leadership  in  U of  T’s  affiliated 
hospitals.  Ferris  is  a licensed  psychologist  with  a PhD  in  applied  psy- 
chology and  master  of  law  degrees  in  both  alternative  dispute  resolution 
and  administrative  law.  She  joined  the  university  in  1990  and  became  a 
full  professor  in  2005.  She  is  a senior  scientist  at  the  Institute  for 
Clinical  Evaluative  Sciences  and  in  the  clinical  epidemiology  unit  at 
Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences  Centre. 

BLUES  NAME  FIRST  FULL-TIME 
MEN  S VOLLEYBALL  COACH 

Alumnus  and  former  Olympian  Ed  Drakich  will  become  the  University 
of  Toronto’s  first  full-time  men’s  volleyball  coach  beginning  July  16. 
Drakich,  who  will  also  serve  as  an  instructor  in  the  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health,  brings  a solid  volleyball  pedigree  to  U of  T.  He 
has  played  professionally  in  Europe,  competed  internationally  for 
Canada  in  both  beach  volleyball  and  indoor  volleyball  and  is  technical 
director  for  Volleyball  Canada.  Inducted  into  the  U of  T Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  in  2003  as  a player  and  again  in  2006  as  a member  of  the  1982- 
1983  men’s  volleyball  team,  Drakich  was  a key  member  of  the  Varsity 
Blues  volleyball  program  from  1981  to  1985.  His  sister,  Kristine,  coaches 
the  women’s  Varsity  Blues. 

HONORARY  DEGREE  NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT 

The  university’s  honorary  degree  committee  is  seeking  honorary 
degree  nominations  for  convocations  in  2008  and  2009.  In  awarding 
honorary  degrees,  the  University  of  Toronto  seeks  to  recognize 
extraordinary  achievement,  in  Canada  or  abroad,  in  community,  national 
or  international  involvement  and  to  honour  those  individuals  whose 
accomplishments  are  of  such  generally  perceived  excellence  that  they 
provide,  through  example,  inspiration  and  leadership  to  the  graduates 
of  the  university.  Their  esteem  should  be  such  that,  by  virtue  of 
accepting  an  honorary  degree,  their  presence  will  bring  honour  and 
distinction  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  (Visit  www.utoronto.ca/govcncl/ 
bac/details/hddetail.htm  for  information  about  the  selection  process). 
The  committee  requests  that  nominations  be  received  no  later  than  Aug. 
15  to  allow  for  their  consideration  in  September.  Additional  information 
and  nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Governing  Council  office 
or  from  its  website:  www.utoronto.ca/govcncl/bac/details/hddetail.htm. 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  DENISTRY 

Professor  David  Mock,  dean  of  the  faculty,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Faculties  of  Dentistry  effective  June  16,  the  day  of  the 
association’s  annual  general  meeting  during  the  bien- 
nial conference.  The  objectives  of  the  association  are 
to  promote  excellence  in  university-based  dental 
teaching,  research  and  management  through  semi- 
nars, continuing  education  courses,  symposia  and 
conferences,  to  attract  financial  support  for  university- 
based  programs  and  plan  and  work  together  with 
government  agencies,  related  associations  and  other 
interested  parties  to  advance  university-based  dental 
education. 

Professor  Barry  Sessle  was  inducted  as  president  of 
the  Canadian  Pain  Society  during  the  society’s  annual 
meeting  in  Ottawa  this  May.  He  is  the  first  dentist  or 
dental  academic  to  assume  leadership  of  the  750- 
member  society  in  its  32-year  history.  During  his 
two-year  term  as  president,  Sessle  will  focus  on  the 
society’s  role  in  enhancing  interprofessional  educa- 
tion in  pain  and  its  management  and  in  raising 
awareness  of  pain  and  its  socioeconomic  costs  to 
Canada. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Diana  Am,  administrative  co-ordinator,  health 
professions  student  affairs,  is  the  winner  of  the  David 
Eberle  Memorial  Alumni  Award,  established  by  the 
medical  graduates  of  the  class  of  1992  and  given  to  a 
staff  member  in  recognition  of  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  undergraduate  medical  experience; 
Professor  Ian  Johnson  of  public  health  sciences  is 
the  recipient  of  the  Class  of  8T9  Medical  Alumni 
Award,  given  to  a faculty  member  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  undergraduate 
medical  experience;  Professor  Martin  Schrieber  of 
medicine  won  the  Silver  Shovel-Chute  Award, 
inaugurated  by  the  medical  graduating  class  of 
1954,  recognizing  excellent  lecturing  in  the  clini- 
cal years  of  the  medical  school  program,  and  also 


is  the  winner  of  one  of  the  Dr.  E.  Mary  Hollington 
Teaching  Awards,  the  preclinical  award,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  teaching  with  distinction  in  the  preclinical 
or  basic  science  portion  of  the  curriculum;  and 
Professor  Steven  Shadowitz  of  medicine  is  the  recip- 
ient of  the  other  Hollington  Teaching  Award,  the 
fourth-year  clinical  teacher  award,  given  to  the 
teacher  who  has  demonstrated  excellence  in  clinical 
teaching  in  the  fourth  medical  year. 

Professor  David  Hwang  of  laboratory  medicine  and 
pathobiology  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Pathologists  Junior  Scientist  Award, 
offered  annually  for  meritorious  scientific  work, 
experimental  and  non-experimental,  in  the  field  of 
pathology.  Hwang  received  the  award  during  the 
association’s  annual  meeting  June  9 to  13  in  Toronto. 

LESLIE  DAN  FACULTY 
OF  PHARMACY 

Professor  Thomas  Einarson  of  the  graduate 
department  of  pharmaceutical  sciences  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  Association  of  Faculties  of 
Pharmacy  of  Canada  (AFPC)-Pfizer  Research  Career 
Award,  given  to  stimulate  and  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  research  programs  in  all  areas  of  pharmacy 
by  recognizing  research  excellence  of  members  of  the 
academic  staff  of  faculties,  colleges  or  schools  of 
pharmacy  in  Canada.  Einarson  presented  his  work  at 
the  AFPC  annual  conference  and  received  the  award 
at  the  association’s  banquet  June  1 . 

Compiled  by  Ailsa  Ferguson 


Two  U of  I Students 
Win  Trudeau  Scholarships 


By  Ailsa  Ferguson 

WHILE  ONE  YOUNG  RESEARCHER 
is  investigating  the  perils 
of  the  waste-picking  industry  and 
the  other  the  whys,  whens  and 
wherefores  of  coroners’  investiga- 
tions, they  do  have  one  thing  in 
common  — they  are  among  the 
15  outstanding  Canadian  PhD 
students  to  be  named  Trudeau 
Scholars. 

As  Trudeau  Scholars,  Myles 
Leslie  and  Kate  Parizeau  are  each 
being  awarded  $150,000  from  the 
Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau  Foundation 
— the  largest  doctoral  scholar- 
ships in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  — to  support  their 
research.  And  above  and  beyond 
the  prize  money,  they  receive 
individual  mentoring  from  highly 
accomplished  professionals  in 
their  fields  of  study  and  become 
part  of  a strong  network  of  policy 
researchers  and  practitioners. 

“Trudeau  Scholars  consistently 
break  new  ground  by  tackling 
issues  of  public  policy,  human 
rights  and  citizenship  that  impact 
us  all,”  said  Roy  Heenan,  chair  of 
the  Trudeau  Foundation’s  board. 


“The  2007  Trudeau  Scholars  have 
the  creativity,  ideas  and  scholarly 
track  record  to  effect  change 
locally,  nationally  and  even 
globally.” 

Leslie,  a PhD  candidate  in 
criminology,  was  a journalist  for 
CBC  National  Radio  News  before 
deciding  to  return  to  university. 
In  writing  news  copy  for  the 
morning  newscast,  he  grew 
increasingly  unhappy  with  the 
process  of  distilling  often 
horrifying  events  down  to  the 
barest  details.  “I  wanted  to  be  a 
different  kind  of  reporter,”  he 
said.  “Getting  beyond  the  limita- 
tions of  the  media  format  opens 
up  a more  complex  story,  a story 
where  the  rights  and  wrongs 
aren’t  nearly  as  easy  to  call.” 

Leslie’s  work  examines  the 
ways  in  which  coroners  and  their 
co-investigators  determine  which 
deaths  require  investigation,  pub- 
lic inquest  or  remedial  legislation 
and  the  risks  surrounding  those 
decisions.  He  is  interested  in 
death  investigation  systems 
because  they  are  fundamental  to 
public  discussions  of  policies 
regarding  health  and  security. 


“Death  investigation  is  over- 
represented in  popular  culture,” 
Leslie  said.  “And  under-researched 
in  the  academic  literature.” 

Parizeau’s  doctoral  research  in 
geography,  environment  and 
health  investigates  the  multiple 
vulnerabilities  experienced  by 
informal  recyclers  in  Buenos 
Aires,  workers  that  separate 
recyclable  and  reusable  materials 
from  curbside  waste.  She  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  environmental 
health  threats  involved  in  waste 
picking.  Having  noticed  in  her 
travels  an  incredible  capacity  for 
resilience  and  innovation  among 
those  dealing  with  poverty,  social 
instability  and  environmental 
dangers,  she  hopes  her  work  will 
highlight  these  capabilities  and 
teach  us  how  we  can  best  support 
people  dealing  with  multiple 
threats  to  their  health  and 
well-being. 

“I  feel  like  1 will  be  among  an 
incredible  group  of  people,”  she 
said,  “not  only  my  fellow  scholars 
but  also  the  extended  network  of 
extraordinary  people  with  views 
and  aims  similar  to  my  own. 
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U of  T to  Train 
Cyber  Counsellors 


By  Sonnet  UAbbe 

Anew  training  program  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  will 
teach  counsellors  how  to  reach 
out  over  the  Internet  to  support 
children  and  youth  in  crisis.  The 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Ontario’s  Victim  Services 
Secretariat,  has  provided  funding 
to  the  Factor-Inwentash  Faculty 
of  Social  Work  to  develop  a 
training  program  for  online 
counselling. 

Students  in  the  master  of  social 
work  program  will  get  hands-on 
experience  by  responding  to 
postings  on 
the  Kids  Flelp 
Phone  “Ask  a 
Counsellor” 
website,  while 
under  super- 
vision from 
social  work 
faculty  and 
Kids  Help 
Phone  staff. 

This  new  and 
innovative 
form  of  coun- 
selling will 
provide  better 
access,  educa- 
tion and  direct 
support  to 
children 
and  youth. 

Developed  by 
Professors 
Faye  Mishna  and  Rob  Mac- 
Fadden,  this  program  will  be 
among  the  few  that  prepare 
qualified  counsellors  to  provide 
cyber  counselling. 

“The  technological  revolution 
that  has  created  new  methods 
through  which  children  and 
youth  are  victimized,  such  as 
cyber  stalking  and  cyber  bullying, 


has  also  created  a new  and 
increasingly  preferred  way  of 
seeking  help  and  counselling, 
particularly  for  young  people,” 
Mishna  said.  “Cyber  counselling 
is  an  ideal  medium  because  it 
provides  accessibility  to  those 
youth  who  are  isolated  and 
anonymity  for  those  that  are 
reluctant  to  seek  traditional  coun- 
selling or  support  in  a face-to-face 
situation.” 

Student  counsellors,  with 
supervisory  support,  review  the 
questions  that  children  and  teens 
post  to  a public  web  forum,  then 
create  and  post  their  responses. 

Youth  brows- 
ing the  site  are 
able  to  read  the 
questions  that 
other  kids  are 
asking  and 
they  can  see 
the  counsel- 
lors’ answers. 
MacFadden 
emphasizes 
that  even  with 
his  years  of 
counselling 
experience , 
he  is  amazed 
at  what  kids 
reveal  when 
they  are  allow- 
ed to  post 
questions 
anonymously 
rather  than  deal 
with  an  adult  directly. 

“It  still  sort  of  shocks  me  — the 
level  of  despair,  the  confusion  and 
upset  around  relationships  and 
sexuality,”  he  said.  “It’s  a very 
gripping  and  passionate  situation 
for  these  kids.  It’s  a rollercoaster 
for  so  many  of  them.  They  really 
need  someone  to  figure  things  out 
with.” 


IT  PROVIDES  ACCESSIBILITY 
TO  THOSE  YOUTH  WHO 
ARE  ISOLATED  AND 
ANONYMITY  FOR  THOSE 
THAT  ARE  RELUCTANT  TO 
SEEK  TRADITIONAL 
COUNSELLING  OR  SUPPORT 
IN  A FACE-TO-FACE 
SITUATION.” 


Campus  Visitor 


This  Cooper’s  hawk,  found  near  the  Medical  Sciences  Building,  was  protected  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  Professor  Carin  Wittnich  of  medicine. 


New  Jackman  Fellowship  Established 


By  Paul  Fraumeni 

Following  Chancellor 
Emeritus  Hal  Jackman’s 
historic  $30  million  gift  to  the 
humanities  at  U of  T in  May, 
the  new  Jackman  Humanities 
Institute  — founded  with  funds 
from  Jackman’s  gift  — is  estab- 
lishing a major  new  fellowship. 

The  new  Jackman  Humanities 
Institute  Research  Fellowship  is  a 
12-month  fellowship  that  will  be 
held  in  residence  at  the  institute. 
The  terms  of  the  fellowship 
include  a full  release  from  teach- 
ing with  full  salary  for  one  year.  In 
addition  to  working  in  residence 
at  the  Jackman  Humanities 
Institute,  the  fellow  will  mentor 
younger  fellows,  participate  in 
various  institute  activities  and 
serve  on  the  selection  committee 
for  other  fellows. 


The  other  two  fellowship 
options  are  continuations  of  the 
previous  Jackman  Research 
Fellowship  in  the  Humanities, 
administered  by  U of  T’s 
Connaught  committee,  a special 
committee  of  Governing  Council. 
They  are:  a six-month  research 
leave;  or  a research  grant  of 
$35,000. 

For  a profile 
of  a Jackman  Fellow 
See  Page  6 

Applicants  must  choose  one  of 
the  three  programs  and  applica- 
tions are  for  2008-09  are  due 
Sept.  4.  Final  decisions  on  all 
fellowships  will  be  made  by 
the  Connaught  committee. 

“This  is  an  exciting  develop- 
ment for  the  humanities,”  said 
Professor  Robert  Gibbs,  the 


institute’s  director.  “These  fellow- 
ships in  particular  will  go  to  great 
lengths  to  help  us  attract  and 
retain  top  scholars  and  students. 
We  will  be  seeing  some  very  excit- 
ing scholarship  as  a result  of  these 
fellowships  in  the  coming  years.” 

The  Jackman  Humanities 
Institute  has  set  annual  themes  for 
the  first  three  years  of  the  full- 
scale  program.  Each  theme  will 
help  govern  the  selection  of  the 
various  fellows  at  the  institute  as 
well  as  public  conferences,  semi- 
nars and  workshops.  The  themes 
are  Telling  Stories  in  2008-2009, 
Pressures  on  the  Human  in  2009- 
2010  and  Image  and  Spectacle  in 
2010-2011. 

Visit  www.humanities.utoron- 
to.ca  or  contact  Gibbs  at  humam- 
ties@utoronto.ca  for  further 
information  on  the  terms  of  the 
fellowships. 


Stem  Cell  Licensing  Deal  Positions  Toronto  as  World  Leader  in  Technology 


By  Karen  Kelly 

A $ 20-million  deal  to  license 
Canadian  stem  cell  technol- 
ogy in  the  U.S.  underscores  the 
Toronto  area’s  global  leadership 
in  stem  cell  research. 

Under  the  agreement.  Tissue 
Regeneration  Therapeutics  Inc. 
(TRT),  an  emerging  Canadian 
life  sciences  company,  will 
exclusively  license  its  human 
umbilical  cord  perivascular 
cell  (HUCPVC)  technology  to 
Stem  Cell  Authority  Ltd.  for 
family  stem  cell  banking  in  the 
U.S.  The  licensing  fees  and 
annual  minimum  royalties  will 
exceed  $20-million  Cdn  over 
the  next  four  years.  The  tech- 
nology originated  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  has 
been  offered  to  the  public  in 


Canada  since  March  2007 
through  a licensing  agreement 
between  TRT  and  Toronto- 
based  CReAte  Cord  Blood 
Bank  (CCBB). 

“Toronto  is  the  first  place  in 
the  world  to  bank  perivascular 
mesenchymal  stem  cells  from 
the  human  umbilical  cord  and 
we  are  extremely  pleased  to  now 
be  able  to  provide  this  opportu- 
nity to  parents  across  the  U.S.,” 
said  Professor  John  Davies  of  the 
Institute  of  Biomaterials  and 
Biomedical  Engineering,  senior 
inventor  of  the  technology.  “This 
is  a great  example  of  how  a uni- 
versity can  facilitate  the  transla- 
tion of  professorial  research 
from  the  university  laboratory 
to  commercial  reality  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.” 

Using  HUCPVC  technology. 


once  the  baby  is  born  a health 
professional  simply  collects  the 
cord  tissue  and  places  it  in  a bio- 
container supplied  with  a nutri- 
ent solution  and  then  ships  it  to 
the  CReATe  laboratories  for  pro- 
cessing and  storage.  A technician 
at  the  laboratory  uses  a propri- 
etary process  to  remove  the  cells 
from  the  cord  tissue  and  stores 
them  for  future  use. 

Mesenchymal  cells  are  the 
building  blocks  for  the  mus- 
cle, bone  and  connective  tis- 
sues of  the  body.  HUCPVCs 
also  serve  as  regulators  of  the 
immune  system.  Published 
uses  of  mesenchymal  cells  in 
cell  therapy  include  tissue 
engineering  and  combating 
Crohn’s  disease,  juvenile  dia- 
betes and  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
cancer  and  heart  disease. 


While  the  HUCPVC  technolo- 
gy is  still  in  the  pre-clinical 

“This  is  a great 

EXAMPLE  OF  HOW  A 
UNIVERSITY  CAN  FACILITATE 
THE  TRANSLATION  OF 
PROFESSORIAL  RESEARCH... 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
THE  PUBLIC.” 

stage,  TRT  chief  executive  offi- 
cer Jeffrey  Turner  said  that  its 
development  program  offers 


parents  a type  of  “biological  life 
insurance”  that  could  one  day 
treat  all  the  diseases  mentioned 
above  and  more. 

The  HUCPVC  breakthrough 
was  announced  in  2005  when 
the  Davies  research  group  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  discovered 
these  stem  cells  in  an  uncharted 
part  of  the  umbilical  cord  — the 
connective  tissue  immediately 
surrounding  the  blood  vessels  in 
the  cord.  The  great  advantages  of 
this  source  of  mesenchymal  stem 
cells,  compared  with  current 
techniques  using  surgically 
extracted  cells  from  bone  mar- 
row, lie  in  sourcing  them  from 
tissue  that  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  away  at  birth,  their  very 
rapid  proliferation  and  the  huge 
numbers  of  harvested  stem 
cells. 
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Oceans  on  Mars 


Landmark  Gift  Empowers  Social  Work 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
equatorial  position.  “The  chances 
of  this  happening  randomly  are 
less  than  one  in  10,000,”  Mitrovica 
said. 

The  study’s  lead  author,  Taylor 
Perron  of  Harvard  University, 
explains  that  on  planets  such  as 
Mars  and  Earth  that  have  an  outer 
shell,  or  lithosphere,  a change  in 
the  spin  axis  can  cause  the  solid 
surface  to  deform  differently  than 
the  sea  surface  and  this  explains 
Mars’  warped  shorelines.  Perron, 
who  completed  his  research  while 
at  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  calculated  that  Mars’ 


elastic  crust  could  account  for 
the  kilometre -high  elevation 
differences  in  the  shorelines. 

“What  we  don’t  know  is  what 
caused  the  poles  to  shift  on  Mars 
and  what  happened  to  the  water,” 
Perron  said.  “The  ocean  may  have 
been  gradually  converted  into 
water  vapor,  moved  to  higher  ele- 
vations and  flowed  beneath  the 
surface.  There  could  be  a large 
mass  of  water  deep  within  Mars.” 

This  study  was  funded  by 
NASA,  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Advanced  Research  and  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada. 


- Continued  From  Page  1- 

social  workers  serve,”  noted 
Professor  Cheryl  Regehr.  “We 
thank  Lynn  and  Sheldon  for  their 
leadership  and  for  providing  U of  T 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
immense  contribution  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  social  work.” 
Factor  has  always  been  proud 
to  call  herself  a social  worker. 
“Social  workers  are  concerned 
with  the  least  advantaged  in  our 
society.  We  work  to  deliver  strong 
social  services  and  advocate  for 
good  social  policies.”  She  added, 
“Social  justice  is  our  goal  and 
with  our  gift  we  hope  to  advance 
the  profession  and  cause  of  social 
work  by  making  a great  faculty 
even  better  and  allowing  its  grad- 
uates to  serve  more  effectively.” 
Inwentash  said  the  gift  has 
given  him  an  opportunity  to 
thank  U of  T for  the  education 
that  he  received.  “With  this  gift 
we  have  the  chance  to  give  some- 
thing back  to  this  great  university. 
For  me  it  also  presented  an 
opportunity  to  honour  Lynn 
who,  by  her  example,  has  taught 
me  there  is  no  more  noble  profes- 
sion than  social  work  and  no 
more  noble  cause  than  social 
justice.  She  inspired  this  gift  and 
it  is  my  gift  to  her  for  all  she  has 
taught  me.” 


A view  of  Mars  as  it  might  have  appeared  more  than  two  billion 
years  ago. 


Faculty  of  Social  Work  benefactors  Sheldon  Inwentash  (left)  and 
Lynn  Factor. 
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U of  T Researchers  Versus 
the  Plant  That  Ate  the  South 


Computer  Program 
Makes  Sky  Searchable 

By  Sara  Franca 


By  Sonnet  LAbbe 

IT  MIGHT  SOUND  LIKE  SOMETHING 
out  of  a 1950s  B-movie  but  the 
potential  proliferation  of  the 
native  Asian  tropical  plant  kudzu 
here  in  Canada  is  no  imaginary 
threat,  warns  Professor  Rowan 
Sage  of  ecology  and  evolutionary 
biology.  His  research  suggests  that 
the  landscape-altering  invader, 
once  dubbed  “the  plant  that  ate 
the  South”  for  its  ability  to  kill 
trees  and  other  plants  by  over- 
topping and  shading  them,  may 
be  headed  this  way. 

Sage  and  his  team  are  looking 
at  climate  controls  on  this  inva- 
sive woody  vine  that  currently 


By  Karen  Kelly 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
researchers  have  uncovered 
the  basis  by  which  pregnant 
women  protect  themselves 
against  malaria  and  have  also  dis- 
covered how  the  HIV  virus  works 
to  counteract  this  defence.  The 
research  could  lead  to  improved 
vaccines  for  pregnant  women  in 
malaria-ravished  regions. 

Malaria  is  a parasitic  disease 
spread  by  mosquitoes  that  kills 
more  than  one  million  people 
every  year.  While  the  disease 
affects  mostly  children,  malaria 
also  severely  affects  pregnant 
women,  especially  during  their 
first  pregnancy,  accounting  for  an 
estimated  400,000  cases  of  severe 
anaemia  and  200,000  infant 
deaths  each  year.  With  the  recent 
realization  that  HIV  further 
aggravates  pregnancy-associated 
malaria  (PAM)  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  understand  these  dis- 
eases during  pregnancy  and  turn 
this  knowledge  into  effective 
therapies. 

Until  now  the  mechanisms  by 


covers  more  than  three  million 
hectares  in  the  U.S.;  after  more 
than  100  years  of  having  a stable 
northern  limit  it  is  now  migrating 
north.  Heather  Coiner,  one  of  the 
researchers  on  the  kudzu  project, 
hypothesizes  that  warming  winter 
temperatures  are  responsible  for 
kudzu’s  recent  invasions  into  the 
Midwestern  U.S.  and  predicts  that 
if  warming  trends  continue, 
kudzu  should  be  able  to  survive 
as  far  north  as  Canada  in  as  little 
as  10  to  15  years. 

This  month  the  Sage  lab  was 
awarded  a special  “accelerator” 
grant  from  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research 
Council,  a funding  top-up  aimed 


which  pregnant  women  defend 
themselves  against  malaria  and 
how  HIV  impairs  this  defence 
have  been  unknown,  but  a paper 
published  in  PLoS  Medicine 
(Public  Library  of  Science)  pin- 
points how  the  virus  targets  the 
immune  response  in  pregnant 
women. 

“PAM  can  be  a deadly  condi- 
tion that  leaves  mothers  and  their 
children  particularly  vulnerable,” 
said  Professor  Kevin  Kain,  an 
infectious  disease  specialist  and 
lead  author  of  the  study.  “We  set 
out  to  understand  how  women 
acquire  protection  against  malaria 
during  pregnancy  and  how  HIV 
infection  impairs  that  protection. 
By  understanding  how  they  lost 
protection  in  the  face  of  HIV  we 
learned  how  they  acquired 
protection  against  malaria  in  the 
first  place.” 

PAM  occurs  when  red  blood 
cells  infected  with  malaria  para- 
sites gather  in  the  placenta, 
resulting  in  damage  to  both 
mother  and  developing  infant. 
First-time  mothers  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  PAM  whereas 


at  researchers  deemed  to  be  “on 
the  verge  of  a breakthrough.” 
Future  research  will  see  tests 
developed  to  predict  the  move- 
ment of  kudzu  also  being  used  to 
predict  the  range  movements  of 
other  plants. 

“It’s  important  to  note  that  the 
Canadian  government  does  not 
specifically  regulate  kudzu  and  it 
continues  to  be  available  for  pur- 
chase from  Canadian  companies,” 
Sage  said.  “Our  hope  is  that  this 
research  will  be  seen  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  federal  government 
to  protect  Canadian  ecosystems 
and  farms  by  pre-empting  the 
possible  invasion  of  Canada  by 
this  unwanted  species.” 


women  in  subsequent  pregnan- 
cies become  protected  against  it. 
Having  HIV  results  in  the  loss  of 
this  protection  and  makes  them 
as  susceptible  as  first-time  mothers. 

To  uncover  how  HIV  affects 
PAM,  Kain  and  his  team  collected 
samples  from  women  in  the  first 
pregnancy  living  in  the  Kenyan 
region  where  malaria  is  common 
as  well  as  from  women  in  their 
subsequent  pregnancies.  The 
researchers  demonstrated  that 
protection  to  PAM  is  mediated  by 
a special  type  of  antibody  that 
allows  women  to  preferentially 
clear  the  parasites  in  their  placen- 
tas. They  found  that  HIV-infected 
women  lose  these  antibodies  and 
again  become  susceptible  to  the 
ravages  of  PAM. 

The  findings,  according  to 
Kain,  may  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  PAM  vaccines.  “This  is 
only  the  first  step  in  creating  ther- 
apeutics to  treat  this  devastating 
disease,”  he  stressed.  “We  hope  to 
help  translate  this  knowledge  into 
more  effective  vaccines  designed 
to  generate  these  types  of  protec- 
tive antibodies.” 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE  PhD  CANDI- 
date  Dustm  Lang  has 

embarked  on  his  own  Star  Trek  as 
part  of  astronometry.net,  a collab- 
oration between  computer  scien- 
tists at  U of  T and  astronomers  at 
New  York  University.  Under  the 
tagline  Making  the  Sky 

Searchable,  Lang  and  fellow  grad- 
uate student  Keir  Mierle,  have  put 
together  a system  that  takes  an 
image  of  the  night  sky  and  figures 
out  which  stars  the  image  contains. 

The  goal  of  the  project,  a con- 
cept originated  by  Lang’s  supervi- 
sor, Professor  Sam  Roweis,  is  to 
apply  cutting-edge  machine 
learning  and  computer  vision 
ideas  to  huge  astronomical  data  sets. 

“We  call  it  a blind  astronometry 
solver,”  Lang  explained.  “It’s  a bit 
like  going  outside  on  a dark  night 
and  trying  to  find  the  constella- 
tions, except  we’re  trying  to  rec- 
ognize images  that  come  from  all 
kinds  of  cameras,  amateur  tele- 
scopes, large  ground-based  tele- 
scopes and  space  telescopes  such 
as  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope. 

“Some  of  the  images  we  are 
trying  to  solve  cover  less  than  a 
millionth  of  the  area  of  the  sky  — 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  size  of 
the  full  moon.” 

When  asked  what  he  enjoys 
most  about  the  project,  Lang  said, 
“Working  with  astronomers  is 
great.  They  deal  with  extremely 
small  and  extremely  large  things, 
so  they  get  to  be  really  good  at 
“order-of-magnitude”  thinking:  Is 
this  process  going  to  take  a 
minute,  an  hour  or  a week?  Do 
we  need  10,  100  or  1,000 
computers  to  solve  this  problem?” 
On  the  technical  side,  because 
the  group  is  processing  informa- 
tion about  a billion  stars,  Lang 
noted,  “We  have  to  ensure  that 
everything  we  do  is  done  efficient- 
ly .. . the  project  requires  a lot  of 
tricky  technical  engineering, 
which  I find  fun.”  He  added, 
“And,  of  course,  I get  to  look  at  a 


lot  of  beautiful  pictures  of  the  sky.” 
Astonometry.net  has  significant 
implications  for  both  professional 
and  amateur  astronomers,  since, 
said  Lang,  “Amateur  astronomers 
can  take  great  pictures  but  they 
rarely  record  where  their  tele- 
scopes are  pointing  — we  can  fig- 
ure out  exactly  where  the  image 
came  from  and  combine  images 
into  a high-resolution  picture  of 
the  sky  that  is  always  being 
updated.  Professional  astron- 
omers can  use  this  data  to  look  for 
transient  events  like  comets, 
supernovae  — things  an  amateur 
astronomer  may  have  taken  a pic- 
ture of  without  even  knowing  it.” 
What’s  more,  Lang  explained, 
“observatories  around  the  world 
have  large  archives  of  photograph- 
ic plates,  some  going  back  to  the 
early  1800s.  These  collections  are 
being  scanned  to  make  them  avail- 
able digitally;  if  astronomers  could 
easily  tap  into  these  images,  they 
would  have  a much  longer  history 
to  look  for  changes  over  time.” 
This  project  is  also  helpful  in 
correcting  possible  telescope 
errors;  the  system  can  check  to 
make  sure  information  recorded 
by  telescopes  is  correct  and  recover 
images  where  the  telescope 
information  was  wrong. 

Current  plans  for  the  project 
include  making  the  system  more 
robust,  flexible  and  fast,  creating  a 
way  of  incorporating  new  images 
to  make  a map  of  the  sky  that  is 
updated  and  improved  as  people 
add  new  images  to  it.  There  are 
groups  interested  in  hooking  the 
system  up  to  new  telescopes  that 
are  being  built  and  other 
astronomers  hoping  to  use  it  in 
their  own  research. 

Lang  is  enthusiastic  about  these 
possibilities  and  is  pleased  that 
while  the  project  is  “geared 
towards  professional  astronomers, 
we’ll  end  up  producing  a system 
that  should  be  of  interest  to 
amateur  astronomers  — and 
anyone  who  has  looked  up  at  the 
sky  and  wondered  . . . .” 


Researchers  Discover  How  Malaria, 
HIV  Affect  Pregnant  Women 
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Meet  the  new,  faster 
MacBook  Pro... 
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1.  Buy  a Mac. 

Buy  a new  MacBook,  MacBook  Pro,  iMac, 
or  Mac  Pro  using  your  education  discount.* 


2.  Add  an  iPod. 
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Scarborough  Professor  Documents 

Ethiopia’s  Treasures 


By  Lisa  Boyes 

Michael  Gervers,  a medieval 
historian  and  art  historian, 
looks  for  patterns  in  a culture’s  past. 

The  pattern  of  his  own  scholar- 
ship has  led  him  from  England 
and  western  Europe  to  Mongolia 
and  to  northern  Ethiopia’s  monu- 
mental tributes  to  Orthodox 
Christianity  — rock-cut  and 
monolithic  churches. 

“Ethiopia  is  the  oldest  Christian 
nation  in  the  world,  dating 
from  the  fourth-century  conver- 
sion of  Ethiopian  royalty”  said 
the  University  of  Toronto 
Scarborough  professor,  who  was 
recently  named  a recipient  of  the 
Chancellor  Jackman  Research 
Fellowship  in  the  Humanities.  “I 
have  been  on  the  trail  of  its  rock- 
cut  churches  for  more  than  20 
years  now.  The  very  rough  ter- 
rain, the  living  conditions  and  the 
political  turmoil  that  followed  the 
overthrow  of  Emperor  Hailte 
Selassie  in  1974  have  resulted  in 
the  neglect,  underestimation  and 
loss  of  this  country’s  treasures.” 
Motivated  by  his  deep  concern 
for  this  disastrous  situation, 
Gervers,  who  is  also  a talented 
photographer,  along  with  his  art- 
historian  colleague  Ewa  Balicka- 
Witakowska  (University  of 
Uppsala)  regularly  travel  to  the 
country.  He  is  supported  by  two 
consecutive  grants  from  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada  and 
his  Jackman  fellowship  will  allow 
him  six  months’  release  from 
teaching,  enabling  him  to  pursue 
continuing  research  that  is 
recognized  for  its  excellence  and 
quality. 

When  they  visit  Ethiopia, 
Gervers  and  Balicka-Witakowska 
document  and  capture,  both  on 
film  and  digitally,  these  sacred 
spaces,  with  their  daunting, 
craggy  facades,  virtually  hidden 
entrances  and  stunning  interi- 
ors. They  have  created  a 
remarkable  website  of  more 
than  35,000  images,  both  their 
own  and  those  taken  by  other 
scholars  worldwide. 

The  architects  of  northern 
Ethiopia’s  monolithic  (carved 
from  one  massive  stone  block) 
and  rock-cut  (excavated  from 
cliffs)  churches  showed  remark- 
able inventiveness.  Working  with 
what  was  already  there,  primarily 
masses  of  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone, medieval  masons  and  wor- 
shippers laboriously  cut  away 
from  what  nature  had  provided  in 
abundance,  creating  sacred  space. 

These  hundreds  of  rock-hewn 
churches  demonstrate  the  finest 
qualities  of  worked  stone  any- 
where in  the  world,  along  with 
other  such  churches  in  France, 
Italy  and  southeastern  Turkey, 
Gervers  said.  UNESCO  has 
named  the  grouping  of  12 


rock-cut  and  monolithic  churches 
in  the  Ethiopian  highlands,  in  the 
town  of  Lalibela,  as  the  eighth 
most  historically  significant  site  in 
the  world. 

While  many  of  these  churches 
are  still  actively  used  by  priests 
and  their  congregations,  gaining 


physical  access  to  the  cave 
churches  in  particular  is  far  from 
easy,  as  Gervers  can  attest.  Local 
cultural  authorities  invited  him  to 
document  a church  abandoned 
some  200  years  ago  in  Tigray, 
the  northernmost  province  of 
Ethiopia.  This  was  no  mean  feat, 
since  the  only  entrance  was  100 
metres  up  a precipitous  cliff  face. 

“Students  benefit  from 
Michael’s  extraordinary 
contact  with  the  artifacts 
OF  THE  medieval  world.” 

Supported  only  by  a rope  tied 
around  his  chest  and  held  by  nine 
or  10  strong  villagers  on  the  cliff 
top,  Gervers  was  pulled  up  from 
below  and  clambered  into  the 
cave,  the  first  foreigner  ever  to 
have  entered  the  church. 

“I  was  relieved  to  have  landed 
safely,  and  then  awed  by  what  I 
found  inside,”  Gervers  said.  “The 
interior  was  truly  inspiring.” 

Although  the  floor  was  thick 
with  vintage  vulture  droppings, 
the  walls,  to  his  amazement,  were 
covered  with  17th-century  murals, 
virtually  intact,  depicting  the 
Annunciation,  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Child  between  archangels,  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  and  an 


array  of  saints  and  monastics.  “The 
Ethiopian  art  inside  these  hewn 
and  constructed  churches  is  beau- 
tiful and  rare,”  he  said.  “Inside  the 
church  treasuries  are  paintings  and 
murals,  highly  ornamental  crosses, 
precious  fabrics  and  rare  illumi- 
nated manuscripts.  These  are  com- 


parable to  the  best  Mediterranean 
and  European  Christian  art  of  the 
same  period.” 

And  yet  these  churches  and 
their  contents  are  threatened  from 
various  quarters:  the  effects  of  age 
and  the  earthquake-prone  land- 
mass,  political  instability  and  the 
ever-present  vermin.  Ethiopia  has 
insufficient  means  to  maintain,  let 
alone  restore,  these  rock-cut 
wonders. 

Gervers  is  now  sharing  his 
knowledge  of  Ethiopia  with 
students  through  his  unique 
course  on  the  social  history  of 
Ethiopia,  based  on  his  research 
and  photography. 

“His  commitment  to  the 
preservation  and  understand- 
ing of  the  past  is  exemplified  in 
his  exploration  of  new  technolo- 
gies for  dating  charters,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  long  and  physically 
demanding  trips  to  remote  parts 
of  the  world  to  photograph  and 
document  medieval  buildings  said 
Professor  William  Bowen,  UTSC 
chair  of  humanities.  All  of  this  is 
brought  to  the  classroom,  where 
students  benefit  from  Michael’s 
extraordinary  contact  with  the 
artifacts  of  the  medieval  world.” 
To  visit  Gervers’  website  and 
view  the  thousands  of  images  and 
photographs  of  ecclesiastical  art 
and  architecture  from  Ethiopia, 
visit  http://128.100.218.174: 
8080/ethiopia  (UserlD  and 
password:  student). 


Professor  Michael  Gervers  displays  one  of  his  treasures. 
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Picture  This:  UTSC  Photo  Contest  Reveals  Campus  Talent 


by  Mary  Ann  Gratton 

A STUNNING  VIEW  OF  THE  GREAT 
Wall  of  China,  a tranquil  lake 
sunset  and  a flower  given  to  a 
mother  in  the  hospital  — these 
are  among  the  winning  visuals  in 
a campus  photography  contest 
organized  by  the  Graduate 
Students’  Association  at 
Scarborough. 

The  six  beautiful  and  arresting 
winners  were  chosen  from 
among  130  entries  in  the 
second  annual  contest  at 
the  University  of  Toronto 
Scarborough.  All  entries  were 
displayed  in  the  graduate  stu- 
dent lounge  at  an  end-of-term 
event  held  recently.  Visitors 
voted  on  the  submissions  and 
winners  were  chosen  from 
the  following  categories:  best 
overall,  landscape,  flora,  fauna, 
psychology  and  miscellaneous. 

“The  quality  of  photos  in  this 
years  contest  was  amazing,”  said 
Judith  Eigenbrod,  a masters  stu- 
dent and  one  of  the  contest  organ- 
izers. “All  of  the  participants 
entered  beautiful  pictures  that 
demonstrate  the  artistic  talent 
present  on  this  campus.” 

The  contest  was  open  to  faculty, 
staff,  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  and  post-doctoral 
students.  More  than  30  would-be 


Ansel  Adams  types  submitted 
photos  for  consideration. 

The  six  winning  photos  are: 
Great  Wall  of  China  by  Professor 
Ken  Howard  of  environmental 
sciences  (overall);  Sunset  by  Carl 
Chan,  a staff  member  in 
Information  and  Instructional 
Technology  Services  (landscape); 
Elks  in  the  Mist  by  Guillaume 
Tixier,  a post-doctoral  student  in 
aquatic  ecology  (fauna);  Awaiting 


“!  can’t  believe  the  number 

OF  PEOPLE  WHO  TAKE  PHOTOS 
HOLDING  THE  CAMERA  WITH  ONE 
HAND  WHO  THEN  WONDER  WHY 
THE  PICTURES  ARE  BLURRY?” 


(a  red  flower)  by  Marvin 
Macaraig,  a PhD  student  in  geog- 
raphy (flora);  The  Thinker,  also 
by  Professor  Ken  Howard 
(psychology);  and  Boy  and  Dog 
by  Catherine  Febria,  a PhD 
student  in  aquatic  ecology 
(miscellaneous). 

Howards  view  of  the  Great  Wall 
of  China  is  taken  from  inside  one 
of  the  turrets  of  the  wall  itself  at 


Badaling,  near  Beijing.  His  other 
winning  photo  of  The  Thinker  was 
taken  in  the  outdoor  garden  of  the 
Rodin  Museum  in  Paris  and  cap- 
tures Auguste  Rodin’s  famous 
sculpture  on  a rainy  day.  He  felt 
that  the  shot  suited  the  psychology 
category. 

Howard  has  won  a few  photo 
contests  before  and  said  in  the 
past  he  would  “lug  around”  a 
camera  bag  with  a Minolta  X- 
700SLR,  lenses  and  film  in  a 
lead-lined  bag.  He  now  uses  a 
Sony  Cybershot  digital  camera 
that  slips  into  his  top  pocket. 
He  used  the  digital  to  capture 
his  two  winning  entries. 

He  said  that  “as  a scientist,  I 
take  pictures  primarily  to 
record  information,  so  close 
attention  to  subject  and  detail 
are  important.  Having  said 
that,  I still  tend  to  give  each 
digital  shot  the  same  level  of 
care  and  attention  I used  with 
one-chance  slide  shots  costing  50 
cents  apiece  or  more.  Old  habits 
die  hard!  Oh,  and  I use  two 
hands.  I can’t  believe  the  number 
of  people  who  take  photos  hold- 
ing the  camera  with  one  hand 
who  then  wonder  why  the 
pictures  are  blurry!” 

The  winning  photos  can  be 
viewed  in  the  UTSC  Graduate 
Studies  Lounge,  located  in 


Rodin’s  sculpture, The  Thinker,  as  photographed  by  Professor  Ken 
Howard  during  a visit  to  Paris. 

S-524A  (across  from  the  life  the  lunch  hour  on  weekdays  and 

sciences  office),  which  is  open  otherwise  by  key  signout  from  the 

between  11  a.m.  and  1 p.m.  for  life  sciences  office,  S-521  A. 


Moon  Rocks  a Draw  in  Mississauga 


By  Carla  DeMarco 

In  1969  Erindale  College,  as  it 
was  then  known,  had  an  out-of- 
this-world  encounter  when  it 
received  lunar  rock  samples 
collected  by  three  Apollo  1 1 
astronauts.  A research  team  led 
by  physics  professor  David 
Strangway  analysed  the  material 
for  its  magnetic  properties. 

The  astronauts  on  the  Apollo 
11  mission  collected  50  pounds 
of  material  brought  back  to  Earth 
on  July  21,  1969.  The  samples 
were  kept  quarantined  in 
Houston  for  a month  to  avoid 
contamination  before  being 
declared  “germ-free”  and  dis- 
persed to  the  various  international 
researchers.  Strangway,  who  was 
35  at  the  time,  was  one  of  approx- 
imately 140  scientists  from 
around  the  world  who  received 
the  samples  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA). 

Strangway  was  assigned  the 
lunar-rock  project  while  working  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  the  geology  and  geo- 
physics department.  When  he 
came  to  U of  T,  he  carried  on  with 
the  research.  In  studying  the  sam- 
ples, Strangway  focused  on  two 
particular  aims:  examining  the 
lunar  materials’  general  magnetic 
properties  and  determining  if  rem- 
nants of  a past  magnetic  field  could 
be  detected.  The  project,  with  all 


the  data  collected  from  the  various 
scientists  studying  the  samples, 
was  attempting  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  moon. 

Although  Strangway  mainly 
worked  on  the  St.  George 
campus,  the  samples  had  to  be 
studied  in  a location  that  would 
be  free  of  some  of  the  interfer- 
ences that  might  affect  measure- 
ments — such  as  subways  and 
streetcars  — found  in  down- 
town Toronto.  The  appropriately 
nicknamed  Lunar  Labule  was 
constructed  on  the  Mississauga 
campus  to  make  this  possible. 


The  laboratory  was  a seven- 
room  building  specifically  erected 
on  campus  for  this  research  proj- 
ect and  it  was  constructed  of  alu- 
minum, brass,  concrete  and  wood 
to  further  reduce  magnetic  inter- 
ference. The  location  was 
described  at  the  time  as  “deep  in  a 
pine  forest”  and  it  was  outfitted 
with  more  than  $100,000  in  tech- 
nical equipment,  including  a 
“magnotometer,  which  could  give 
readings  to  one  hundredth  of  a 
per  cent.”  The  building,  now 
referred  to  as  the  Paleomagnetic 
Lag,  still  stands  on  campus  along 


the  Principal’s  Road  and  has 
been  commemorated  with  a 
moon-shaped  light. 

Strangway  shared  his  research 
materials  with  a fascinated  public. 
The  samples  were  displayed  for 
two  days  over  Thanksgiving 
weekend  in  UTM’s  North 
Building  and  the  event  drew 
crowds  of  more  than  3,000  peo- 
ple who  stood  in  line  for  hours  to 
get  a glimpse  of  the  moon  materi- 
al. The  21-gram  rock,  which  was 
a little  smaller  than  a golf  ball, 
and  a thimbleful  of  moon  dust 
(approximately  five-grams  worth) 
were  showcased  in  a unique  crys- 
tal orb  designed  by  jewellers 
Henry  Birks  and  Sons  Ltd.  specif- 
ically for  the  occasion.  The 
samples  were  also  on  display  in 
1973  for  a science  open  house, 
where  an  even  larger  crowd, 
approximately  4,000  people, 
came  out  to  view  the  material. 

The  specimens,  later  returned 
to  NASA,  originally  journeyed  to 
Mississauga  from  Houston  in 
Strangway’s  briefcase.  The  airport 
customs  declaration,  which 
Strangway  said  he  was  going  to 
frame,  read:  “No.  of  packages: 
one;  Contents:  Moon  dust; 

Appraised  value:  NCV  (no  com- 
mercial value);  Rate  of  duty:  Free; 
Amount  of  duty:  NIL;  Sales  Tax: 
Exempt;  Place  of  Origin:  Moon.” 
But  the  value  of  excitement  and 
recognition  the  samples  brought 
to  the  campus?  Priceless. 


Harvey  E. 

Rosenfeld  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 

Child*  Adult  and  Geriatric  Foot  Specialist 

Medical  Aids  Building 

Meadowvale  Professional  Bldg 

170  St.  George  Street 

6855  Meadowvale  Town  Centre  Circle 

Suite  330 

Suite  224 

Toronto.  Ontario 

Mississauga.  Ontario 

Tel:  410-007-0000 

Tel  905-814-5884 

Fax:  416-967-9294 

Fax:  905-814-4841 

“It  offers  a sanctuary”-  Toronto  Life 

“There  are  some  good  reasons  for  being  here”  - National  Post 
“High  hopes  for  Mt.  Everest”  - Now  Magazine 


Spice  Up  your  day  at 


dgfcffifcrsMt.  Everest  Pestsupsni 

i Taste  cf  Himalayas 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


Its  summertime!  No  worries...  Scale  Mt.  Everest  Restaurant. 
Experience  top  of  the  world food  and  cool  service. 

469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & dinner  A9  la  Carte 

www.mteverestrestaurant.com 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Bloor  & Dundas  Square 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 
Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  STUDENTS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BULLETIN 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE  OFFERS  SMALL  COLLEGE  EXFt 


Jason  Merai,  now  entering  his  third  year  of  a double  major  in  history 
and  politics,  says  the  efforts  to  engage  commuter  students  pay  off. 


Making  Commuter  Students 
Feel  at  Home 

Efforts  to  connect  Victoria  College  commuter 
students  to  campus  life  begin  well  before  classes 
start  each  September. 

The  college  holds  an  annual  orientation  weekend 
each  August  for  first-year  commuter  students, 
attended  by  approximately  100  students  a year.  The 
students  stay  in  residence,  attend  an  orientation 
session,  a short  lecture,  a workshop  or  two  and 
participate  in  a few  social  events. 

Jason  Hunter,  dean  of  students  at  Victoria  University, 
said  the  weekend  launches  the  process  of  connecting 
commuter  students  to  the  Victoria  campus. 

“One  of  the  biggest  things,  especially  with  the  first- 
year  students,  is  them  finding  their  comfort  zone  on 
campus.  Once  they  get  into  that  environment  where 
they  are  comfortable  they  gain  so  much  confidence 
and  it  helps  them  not  just  socially  but  academically,” 
Hunter  said. 

Rebecca  Thorpe,  entering  her  fourth  year  of  stud- 
ies in  Middle  Eastern  civilizations  and  archeology, 
said  being  able  to  meet  other  commuters  “right  off 
the  bat”  during  commuter  orientation  weekend 
served  as  a great  first  step  to  campus  life. 

“You  find  a lot  of  commonality  that  weekend. 
Its  really  the  start  of  the  formation  of  a smaller 
community  within  Vic,”  Thorpe  said. 

The  summer  weekend  is  one  of  a host  of  initiatives 


created  by  Victoria  to  help  integrate  commuter  stu- 
dents into  university  life.  Additional  efforts  include  a 
weekly  e-newsletter  of  events  and  activities;  the 
Victoria  Off  Campus  Association,  a student  run  social 
club  offering  a weekly  activity  on  campus  (for 
example,  a movie  night);  the  annual  festive  dinner 
for  commuter  students,  held  before  the  Christmas 
break;  and  the  awards  dinner  for  commuter  students 
held  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year. 

In  addition,  five  years  ago  Victoria  University 
created  the  position  of  campus  life  co-ordinator,  held 
today  by  Gillian  Mainguy.  Mainguy  said  its  her  job  to 
work  with  student  clubs,  groups  and  government  to 
create  programming  and  events  that  connect  com- 
muter students  to  the  Victoria  campus.  The  objective 
is  to  provide  them  with  an  on-campus  experience  that 
parallels  the  experience  of  those  living  in  residence. 

“An  involved  student  is  a happy  student,”  said 
Mainguy. 

Hunter  said  these  efforts  are  making  an  evident 
difference  on  campus.  Participation  by  commuter 
students  in  college  activities  is  on  the  rise,  as  is  com- 
muter student  participation  in  student  government. 
“I  think  what  happens  is  students  get  a lot  more  con- 
fident once  they  get  connected  and  then  they  get 
more  involved  in  activities  and  it’s  sort  of  a snowball 
effect,”  he  said. 

Jason  Merai,  now  entering  his  third  year  of  a 
double  major  in  history  and  politics,  said  efforts  to 
support  commuter  students  at  Vic  do  pay  off. 

“There’s  events  around  that  you  can  go  to  and  you 
meet  new  people.  It  was  Victoria  College  that  taught 
me  how  to  take  those  first  few  steps,”  said  Merai. 


Pathways,  Vic  One  Make  Small  Classes  a Reality  - opportunities  to  interact  with  instructors,  fellow  students 


(Above):  Vic  One  participant  Tania  Lim,  (right):  Andrew  Weiss,  a 
Pathways  program  participant. 


Andrew  Weiss  can  tell  you  about  the  difference 
a small  class  or  seminar-style  course  can  make  to 
a student’s  academic  experience. 

For  his  first  year  at  Victoria  College,  Weiss  signed 
up  for  the  Pathways  program. 

Pathways  and  Vic  One  are  programs  created  by 
Victoria  College  to  give  students  a small-class  academic 
experience  in  their  first  year,  complete  with  the  inter- 
action with  other  students  and  instructors  it  generates. 

Pathways  students  have  a choice  of  four  streams: 
culture  and  society,  literature  and  language,  ideas  and 
their  consequences  and  science  and  society.  Students 
enrol  in  two  courses  — a seminar  course  with  a lim- 
ited enrolment  at  Victoria  College  and  a co-requisite 
course,  which  is  a large  enrolment  class  offered  by 
arts  and  science. 

Weiss  participated  in  a small  enrolment  seminar 
course  on  ethics  and  character  taught  by  Paul  Gooch, 
a professor  of  philosophy. 

“1  figured  it  would  be  a good  experience  to  have  a 
smaller  class  where  you’re  able  to  talk  to  people  and 
participate  in  discussions.  It  was  a very  heavy  focus 
on  discussion  in  the  class,  which  I enjoyed  a lot,” 
Weiss  said. 

Weiss  said  that  in  his  seminar  course  Gooch,  who 
is  also  president  of  Victoria  College,  asked  great 
questions  that  facilitated  class  discussions.  “He  acted 
as  a catalyst  for  launching  a discussion  and  the  think- 
ing that  goes  with  it.  That  was  really  incredible,”  said 
Weiss.  “And  being  in  that  small  environment,  you’re 
really  able  to  make  a connection  with  the  professor.” 
Keri  Todd,  a program  liaison  officer  at  Victoria 
College,  said  Pathways  is  designed  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  take  advantage  of  their  smaller  classes  to 
build  relationships  with  instructors  and  classmates. 

“And  being  in  Pathways  also  gives  them  more  of  a 
connection  to  the  college  because  Pathways  courses  are 
given  on  the  Vic  campus  by  Vic  professors,”  Todd  said. 

Similar  to  Pathways,  Vic  One  is  a one -year  pro- 
gram for  first-year  students  but  is  more  intensive.  Vic 
One  is  designed  to  give  students  a strong  foundation 
in  one  of  four  streams:  literature,  education,  the  life 


sciences  or  political  science  and  history.  Students 
must  take  at  least  two  seminar  courses  in  one  stream, 
or  four  half  courses;  all  Vic  One  classes  have  a 
maximum  of  25  students. 

Vic  One  is  also  supported  by  co-curricular  opportu- 
nities including  weekly  plenary  sessions  with  guest 
speakers.  Students  from  all  four  streams  attend  these 
sessions,  which  have  featured  a wide  range  of  speakers 
from  business,  the  arts  and  the  world  of  diplomacy. 

“Vic  One  is  an  enriched  program,”  said  Andrew 
Baines,  academic  co-ordinator  of  the  Augusta  Stowe- 
Gullen  stream  (life  sciences)  and  a professor  of  labora- 
tory medicine  and  pathobiology.  “The  idea  is  to  take 
students  who  have  the  academic  capabilities  to 
respond  to  a demanding  curriculum  with  a lot  of  inde- 
pendent work  and  provide  them  with  a stimulating 
environment  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.’ 

Tania  Lim,  now  finished  with  her  first  year  at  U of  T, 
said  the  Vic  One  program  helped  with  the  transition 
to  university  life.  She  said  Vic  One  provided  plenty  of 
interaction  with  her  instructors  while  the  co-curricu- 
lar focus  of  the  program  created  a “rich  community’ 
of  students  who  would  attend  many  college  events 
together. 
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Small  college  experience  paramount 
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education.” 

Opportunities  for  co-curricular  learning  at 
Vic  come  from  outreach  and  public  service  program- 
ming. In  Vic  Reach,  students  volunteer  to  go  into 
Toronto  area  schools  to  tutor  and  serve  as  mentors  to 
children  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Marilyn 
Legge,  the  current  June  Callwood  Professor, 
also  offers  community  outreach  opportunities  for 
students  through  her  social  justice  course. 

Cook  said  Victoria  College  has  a long  tradition  of 
preparing  students  for  public  service  and  leadership 
roles,  noting  that  former  Canadian  prime 


minister  Lester  B.  Pearson,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  his  contributions  to  international  peacekeeping, 
graduated  from  the  college  in  1919.  Cook  said 
the  college  graduates  many  students  who  become 
teachers,  enter  politics  or  become  leaders  in  various 
artistic  and  cultural  fields. 

“The  Victoria  College  and  Victoria  University  tra- 
dition includes  this  notion  that  the  college  and  its 
students  are  engaged  in  public  service  and  in  reach- 
ing out  to  communities.  So  in  addition  to  our  aca- 
demic goals,  we  also  have  the  mandate  at  Vic  of 
preparing  people  to  taken  on  these  kinds  of  public 
leadership  roles,”  Cook  said. 


VIC  FACTS 

Victoria  College  was  established  in  1836;  Victoria  University  in  1884 

Famed  education  pioneer  Egerton  Ryerson  was  principal  ofVictoria  College  from  1841  to  1847 
and  president  from  1 850  to  1854 

Augusta  Stowe-Gu!lan,Vic  1883,  was  the  first  woman  M.D.  to  graduate  from  a Canadian 
medical  school 

Victoria  University  officially  entered  into  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1890 

Annesley  Hall,  built  in  1903,  was  the  first  women’s  residence  built  in  Canada 

Victoria  University  comprises  the  undergraduate  Victoria  College  and  Emmanuel  College,  a 
theological  college 

Celebrated  Canadian  filmmaker  Norman  Jewison  is  the  current  chancellor  ofVictoria  University 


Notable  graduates  ofVictoria  University  include  former  prime  minister  Lester  B.  Pearson, 
literary  critic  Northrop  Frye,  writer  Margaret  Atwood,  Ambassador  Ken  Taylor  and 
former  lieutenant  governors  Henry  N.R.  Jackman  and  Pauline  McGibbon 


Victoria  University  offers  both  classic  architecture  and  contemplative 
spaces. 


Residence  don  Oliver  Archer-Antonsen. 


Theme  of  Vic 
Residence  Life 
Is  Friendship 

Benefits  of  residence  life 
include  the  friendships  that 
are  made  quickly  and  the  cama- 
raderie and  esprit  de  corps  of  res- 
idence life  that  becomes  such  a 
positive  contributor  to  students’ 
university  experience. 

Seeing  an  opportunity  to  make 
a good  thing  even  better,  four 
years  ago  Victoria  College  began 
adding  a new  dimension  to  resi- 
dence life  by  creating  themed 
houses  — a section  or  floor  of  a 
residence  organized  around  a 
specific  interest. 

Today,  the  colleges  residence 
themes  are  healthy  lifestyles  and 
active  living,  arts  and  culture,  the 
environment,  international  and 
community  service.  There’s  also  a 
theme  centred  on  the  Vic  One 
academic  program.  Officially 
they’re  called  Living  Learning 
Communities,  but  everybody 
simply  refers  to  them  as  themed 
houses  or  themed  floors.  Students 
indicate  on  their  residence  appli- 
cations if  they  would  like  to  live  in 
one  of  these  college  communities. 


Nikki  McKnight,  the  past  year’s 
president  of  the  arts  and  culture 
themed  area,  said  the  themed 
floors  and  the  events  they  run 
serve  to  launch  students  into  col- 
lege life. 

“There’s  projects  right  off  the 
bat  you  become  involved  in,  so 
right  off  the  bat  it’s  a good  way  to 
meet  people  and  get  involved  in 
something,”  said  McKnight. 

Emily  Fan  from  the  interna- 
tional theme  floor  in  Rowell 
Jackman  Hall  found  living  on  the 
floor  expanded  her  horizons. 

“PUT  A GROUP  OF  STUDENTS 
WITH  SIMILAR  INTERESTS  TOGETHER 

IN  A RESIDENCE,  GIVE  THEM 

A COUPLE  OF  THEMED  EVENTS 
TO  PLAN  AND  WATCH 
A STRONG  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP” 


“I  did  learn  a lot  about  different 
places  around  the  world  because 
we  had  international  students  liv- 
ing on  the  floor  as  well.  So  I was 
able  to  broaden  my  social  net- 
work,” said  Fan,  now  a fourth- 
year  student  earning  a specialist 
degree  in  political  science. 

“It’s  mostly  broadening  your  view 


on  different  issues  that  are  impor- 
tant,” added  Fan  about  the  benefits 
of  living  in  a themed  house. 

During  the  academic  year  each 
themed  house  holds  a major 
event  and  a couple  of  smaller 
ones  that  reflect  their  theme.  For 
example,  arts  and  culture  puts  on 
Vic’s  annual  Variety  Show;  the 
environmental  house  plays  a sig- 
nificant role  in  Victoria  College’s 
annual  Environmental  Week  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Victoria 
University  Student’s  Admin- 
istrative Council,  the  international 
house  holds  an  evening  show- 
casing culture  and  cuisine  from 
other  countries. 

Put  a group  of  students  with 
similar  interests  together  in  a res- 
idence, give  them  a couple  of 
themed  events  to  plan  and  watch 
a strong  community  develop 
during  the  course  of  the  academic 
year,  said  Oliver  Archer- 
Antonsen,  a residence  don  on  the 
international  floor  in  Rowell 
Jackman  Hall. 

“I  watched  them  grow,”  said 
Archer-Antonsen,  now  a fourth - 
year  student  taking  political 
science  and  economics.  “Looking 
back  on  the  last  eight  months,  the 
first-year  students  and  even 
upper-year  students  have  all 
grown  tremendously.  They’ve 
learned  a lot  from  the  experience 
and  made  great  friends.” 


CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 
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A Moment  of  Inspiration 


Peter  Rosenthal  turned  what  many  would  consider  a career 
low  point  — being  arrested  before  being  tenured  into  a 
highlight. 

In  1969,  two  years  after  he  joined  U of  T’s  mathematics  depart- 
ment as  an  assistant  professor,  Rosenthal  was  arrested  at  a demon- 
stration against  the  Vietnam  War.  The  incident,  Rosenthal  said, 
inspired  him  to  add  a new  dimension  to  his  career. 

“1  ended  up  being  charged  with  a couple  of  criminal  charges.  A 
bunch  of  people  got  charged  so  we  hired  some  lawyers  and  I got 
really  interested,  both  from  a practical  point  of  view  1 realized  1 
didn't  want  a criminal  record  if  I could  avoid  it  — but  also  I found 
it  sort  of  interesting,  the  whole  legal  process. 

Rosenthal  fired  his  lawyer  halfway  through  his  trial  and  proceeded 
to  represent  himself.  He  was  eventually  acquitted  on  both  charges 
brought  against  him.  With  a new-found  interest  in  law  and  a 
passion  for  left-wing  politics,  Rosenthal  started  doing  ad  hoc  legal 
work,  completing  a law  degree  at  U ol  T in  1992,  all  the  while 
maintaining  his  research  and  teaching  responsibilities  in  the  math 
department. 

Upon  his  retirement,  Rosenthal  plans  on  continuing  to  teach  his 
popular  course  on  litigation  and  social  change  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  where  he  is  now  an  adjunct  professor,  in  addition  to  his 
research  and  supervisory  responsibilities  in  the  math  department. 

And  despite  the  balancing  act  of  working  in  two  separate  fields, 
Rosenthal  does  not  see  it  as  work  at  all.  “I’ve  been  very  lucky  in  life 
in  that  what  I do  is  something  that  I like  to  do  and  that  1 would  do 
even  if  1 were  a multimillionaire,  and  that’s  why  I’m  going  to  do 
what  I’m  going  to  continue  doing  when  I retire.” 


Congratulations  to  U of  T’s 
2007  Retirees 

Stories  by  Michelle  MacArthur  Photography  by  Caz  Zyvatkauskas 
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Ms.  Ida  Maria  Abert,  Aerospace 
Studies 

Mrs.  Carol  Allen,  Admissions  and 
Awards 

Mr.  George  Altmeyer,  Office  of 
the  Dean,  Arts  Sr  Science 
Ms.  Linda  Anglin,  OISE/UT 
Mr.  Raffi  Armenian,  Music 
Ms.  M.  Elizabeth  Avison, 
Reference,  U of  T Libraries 


Mr.  Donald  Angus  Beaton, 

Capital  Projects 

Mrs.  Usha  Bhargava,  Medical 

Genetics  & Microbiology 

Dr.  Douglas  W.  Biggar,  Pediatrics 

Prof.  Ian  Blake,  Electrical  Sr 

Computer  Engineering 

Mrs.  H.  Marie  Branker,  Cell  Sr 

Systems  Biology 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Briscoe, 

Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry 

Ms.  Adrienne  Broad,  Robarts 
Library 

Mrs.  Donna  Brown, 

Dentistry 

Prof.  Virginia  Brown,  Centre  for 

Medieval  Studies 

Dr.  Peter  J.  Brueckner, 

Laboratory  Medicine  Sr 
Pathobiology 
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Ms.  Julia  Callaby,  Matenals 
Processing,  U of  T Libraries 
Dr.  Mirta  D.  Camandone, 

French,  German  Sr  Italian,  UTM 


Mr.  John  H.  Carter,  Electrical  & 
Computer  Engineering 
Mrs.  Esaura  Carvalho,  Buildings 
Sr  Grounds,  Facilities  & Services 
Mr.  Jaime  Casanova,  Buildings  Sr 
Grounds,  Facilities  Sr  Services 
Mrs.  Xiomara  Castillo,  Buildings 
& Grounds,  Facilities  & 

Services 

Mrs.  Hilret  Cato,  Library,  UTM 
Mrs.  Louise  China,  Alumni 

Affairs 

Mrs.  Mary  Chipman,  Public 

Health  Sciences 

Mrs.  Marcelle  Chow-Leong, 

Administrative  Management 
Systems 

Prof.  Frank  Collins,  French 
Mr.  Antonio  Costa,  Buildings 
Sr  Grounds,  Facilities 
Sr  Services 

Dr.  William  S.  Crysdale, 

Otolaryngology 


Mr.  Joseph  Delahunty,  Buildings 
& Grounds,  Facilities  Sr  Services 
Mr.  David  Donald,  Utilities, 
Facilities  Sr  Services 
Mr.  Gerald  Dubois,  Electrical  Sr 
Computer  Engineering 

F 

Mr.  Victor  Ferrer,  Power  Plant, 
UTSC 

Mrs.  Ol’ga  Floegl-Huntley, 

Collection  Development,  U of  T 
Libraries 
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Mr.  Keith  A.  Jermyn,  Computing 
Support  Division,  Medicine 

K 

Mr.  Madan  Kalra,  Mechanical  Sr 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mr.  Ancil  Kashetsky, 

Administration,  Facilities  Sr 
Services 

Dr.  David  Kenny, 

Dentistry 

Mr.  Sol  Kessler,  Campus 
Infrastructure  & Facilities,  UTM 
Ms.  Lynne  Kutsukake,  Materials 
Processing,  U of  T Libraries 
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Dr.  Sharon  Lapkin,  Curriculum, 
Teaching  Sr  Learning,  OISE/UT 
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Management  Corp. 
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Vice-President  (Human 
Resources  Sr  Equity) 


U of  T China’s  First  Employer 


Little  did  Louise  China  know  when  she  took  her 
first  job  out  of  high  school  that  she  would  end  up 
spending  her  whole  career  here  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

China  accepted  a job  in  1970  in  what  was  then  called 
secretarial  services,  a department  that  assigned  workers 
to  administrative  jobs  around  the  university.  Thirty- 
seven  years  later,  she  is  retinng  as  manager  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  (UTAA)  and 
special  alumni  events,  including  the  alumni  awards 
programs. 

“I  never,  ever  thought  that  I’d  be  here  this  long.  I 
think  that  in  itself  is  something  that  I’m  proud  of 
because  1 don’t  think  I’ve  talked  to  anyone  who’s  been 
employed  in  one  position  for  this  long,”  she  said. 

China  credited  the  opportunity  for  advancement,  as 
well  as  the  colleagues  and  volunteers  with  whom  she 
has  worked,  with  keeping  her  at  the  university. 
“Because  of  what  I do  I’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
some  wonderful  individuals  — volunteers  as  well  as 
colleagues  around  the  university  — and  I don’t  think 
there’s  that  possibility  anywhere  else.” 

In  honour  of  her  sendee  to  the  university,  UTAA 
president  Michael  Deck  recently  presented  China  with 
a Chancellor’s  Award,  which  recognizes  outstanding 
contributions  by  administrative  staff. 

China  plans  on  staying  connected  with  the  university 
after  her  retirement. 


Dr.  Usha  George,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work 

Mr.  Eckard  Glockmann,  Cell  Sr 

Systems  Biology 

Prof.  Brian  Greenwood, 

Environmental  Science,  UTSC 
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Dr.  John  B.  Hay,  Immunology 
Mr.  Richard  Hayward,  Student 
Information  Systems 
Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Hine,  Chemistry 
Prof.  Paul  A.  Horgen,  Biology,  UTM 
Mr.  Henton  Hung,  Property 
Management  Design  Sr 
Construction,  Facilities  Sr 
Services 
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Mr.  Raymond  Ilson,  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  (Human 
Resources  Sr  Equity) 

Mr.  James  R.  Ingram,  Collection 
Preservation,  U of  T Libraries 
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Mrs.  Carol  A.  Jaffray, 

Materials  Processing,  U of  T 
Libraries 

Dr.  Deborah  James,  Linguistics, 
U of  T Libraries 


Prof.  Margaret  Mackay, 

Communication  Sr  Culture, 
Medicine 

Dr.  Robert  Mackenzie,  Surgery 
Mr.  W.  Peter  Maclean, 

Information  Technology  Service, 
U of  T Libraries 

Mr.  Paul  Francis  McCann, 

Office  of  the  Dean,  Arts  Sr 
Science 

Prof.  Christopher  McDonough, 

Classics 

Ms.  Dorothy  Mckinnon, 

Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced 
Research 

Dr.  Aidan  McQuillan, 

Geography 

Mr.  Abdul  Wakil  Mehran, 

Caretaking,  Facilities  Sr  Services 

Mrs.  Ludmyla  Michisor, 

Anesthesia 

Dr.  Nabil  Missiha,  Family  Sr 
Community  Medicine 
Miss  Myrtel  Morgan,  Chemistry 
Ms.  Norma  Mulgrave,  Office  of 
the  Vice-Principal  (Academic 
Resources) 
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Dr.  David  Nimmo,  Woodsworth 
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Mackay  a Pioneer  in  Her  Field 

AS  A YOUNG  STUDENT  WITH  A PASSION  FOR  ART  AND  AN  INTEREST  IN  MEDICINE,  MARGOT  MACKAY 
came  to  the  only  place  in  Canada  where  she  could  combine  her  two  interests:  U of  T’s 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Mackay  enrolled  in  the  faculty’s  art  as  applied  to  medicine  diploma  program  — now  a 
24-month  professional  master’s  program  renamed  biomedical  communications  — and  was 
granted  one  of  its  first  bachelor  of  science  degrees  when  it  became  a degree  program  in  1967. 

Upon  her  graduation,  she  joined  the  faculty  as  a lecturer  and  staff  illustrator.  Now  a full 
professor,  Mackay  retires  this  month  after  40  years  of  teaching  and  working  as  a medical  illus- 
trator for  numerous  textbooks,  as  well  as  Hamilton  Hall’s  popular  Back  Doctor  book  series. 

In  honour  of  her  prolific  career,  Mackay  was  recently  awarded  the  Ranice  W Crosby 
Distinguished  Achievement  Award  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine,  the 
first  institution  in  North  America  to  offer  an  art  as  applied  to  medicine  program.  The  award 
is  a testament  to  Mackay’s  dedication  to  the  field  and  her  role  in  mentoring  future  generations 
of  medical  illustrators. 

“I’ve  certainly  enjoyed  working  with  the  students  through  the  years  because  you  always 
have  to  be  hopefully  a few  steps  ahead  of  them  but  you  learn  so  much  from  your  students. 
It’s  very  gratifying,”  Mackay  said. 

Upon  her  retirement,  she  hopes  to  pursue  artistic  projects  beyond  the  field  of  medicine. 
“I’m  a fairly  avid  photographer  and  1 haven’t  done  anything  with  all  that  photography  so  1 
may  go  back  to  do  some  painting,”  she  said. 
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Processing,  U of  T Libraries 
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Facilities  & Services 
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Dean,  Medicine 
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Services 
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Reference,  U of  T Libraries 
Mrs.  Wendy  Sun,  Materials 
Processing,  U of  T Libraries 
Dr.  Merrill  Swain,  Curriculum, 
Teaching  & Learning,  OISE/UT 
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Office,  OISE/UT 
Miss  Kathy  Tsiofas,  Buildings  &r 
Grounds,  Facilities  & Services 


Nimmo  Hooked  on  leaching 


Don’t  expect  to  find  David  Nimmo  on  a cruise  when 
he  officially  retires  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

“I  take  the  summer  off  and  then  I return  to  teaching  in 
the  academic  bridging  program,  doing  exactly  what  I did 
this  year  — two  courses,  plus  I'm  the  co-ordinator  of  the 
English  literature  division  of  the  program,”  said  Nimmo. 

Recruited  to  U of  T in  1974  from  a position  at  the 
University  of  West  Indies,  Nimmo  has  spent  most  of  his 
career  at  Woodsworth  College,  teaching  English  and 
working  in  various  administrative  capacities. 

Asked  which  moments  stood  out  during  his  time  at 
U of  T,  Nimmo  pointed  to  his  role  with  the  now-defunct 
senior  citizens  program  at  Woodsworth,  which  led  him  to 
pursue  a graduate  diploma  in  gerontology  in  the  early 
1980s,  as  well  as  his  work  to  get  the  academic  bridging 
program  granted  degree  status  in  2000. 

Nimmo  also  cited  a teaching  award  he  received  from  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council  and  the  Association  of 
Part-time  University  Students  in  1999  as  a highlight.  “On 
an  individual  level,  it  was  very  much  appreciated  because 
I love  my  teaching  and  I’ve  made  sure  that  whatever  I do, 
teaching  has  to  be  on  the  forefront  — so  much  so  that  I’ve 
turned  down  a better  administrative  position  at  U of  T 
because  they’ve  told  me  that  1 wouldn't  have  time  to  teach. 

“I  get  a lot  of  questions  like,  When  is  your  cruise?” 
Nimmo  said.  “Well,  I’ve  done  the  cruise  thing,  I’ve  trav- 
elled the  world.  It  doesn’t  hold  any  big  appeal  right  now; 
teaching  does,  getting  back  into  the  classroom  does.” 


u 

Mr.  Frederic  Urban,  Architecture, 

Landscape  & Design 

Dr.  Alasdair  Urquhart,  Philosophy 

V 

Mrs.  Mariette  Veloso-Gob,  Office 
of  the  Vice-Provost  (Planning  & 
Budget) 

Prof.  Anastasios  Venetsanopoulos, 

Electrical  & Computer 
Engineering 

Mr.  Jean-Andre  Vignaux,  Office 
of  the  Dean,  Medicine 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Vitek,  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre 


w 

Prof.  Malcolm  Wallace,  Classics 
Dr.  Philip  Watson,  Dentistry 
Ms.  Katherine  Winterton, 

Library,  OISE/UT 
Mr.  Fred  Wright,  Campus 
Infrastructure  & Facilities,  UTM 
Dr.  Po  Hsiung  Wu,  Pharmacology 

Y 

Mrs.  Kam-Iing  Yao,  Dentistry 
Mrs.  Eva  Yap-Chung,  Life 
Sciences,  UTSC 
Mrs.  Louisa  Yick,  Fine  Art 
Mr.  Steven  Younke,  Computing 
& Networking  Services 


Relaxation  on  Veloso-Gob’s  Agenda 


CC  T came  to  Canada  in  1975  and  U of  T was  my  first  employer  . . . and 
.Lit  is  my  last  employer,”  said  Mariette  Veloso-Gob,  laughing. 

With  a degree  in  architecture  from  her  home  country  of  the 
Philippines,  Veloso-Gob  started  working  as  a secretary  at  the  university 
and  gradually  progressed  through  the  ranks.  She  retires  this  month  from 
her  position  as  assistant  director  of  enrolment  statistics  at  the  office  of 
the  vice-provost  (planning  and  budget). 

Of  all  her  career  accomplishments,  Veloso-Gob  is  particularly  proud 
of  writing  the  first  computer  program  that  allowed  the  university  to 
print  diplomas  in-house,  making  it  possible  to  print  them  up  to  the  last 
few  minutes  before  convocation  and  cutting  costs  drastically. 

In  addition  to  the  various  administrative  positions  she  has  held, 
Veloso-Gob  has  also  acted  as  an  unofficial  recruiter,  convincing  her  son 
to  come  to  U of  T to  pursue  his  bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy 
“He  had  been  exposed  to  the  university  because  I used  to  take  him 
with  me  to  the  office,”  she  said.  "He  was  just  very  at  home  at  the  uni- 
versity, so  even  before  he  graduated  high  school  he  already  knew  he  was 
coming  to  U of  T.” 

In  her  retirement,  Veloso-Gob  looks  forward  to  some  rest  and  relax- 
ation, as  well  as  a trip  back  to  the  Philippines.  I’m  going  to  be  reac- 
quainting myself.  It’s  been  such  a long  time  and  there  are  so  many 
beaches  that  I’d  like  to  see,”  she  said. 
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tel:  416-978-3846 

ask  us  how  to  make  a gift.p|an@utoronto.ca 

planned  gift  to  U of  T www.giving.utoronto.ca/plangiving 


NOTTAWASAGA  DAYLILIES  OPEN  GARDEN 
WEEKENDS  10  AM  - 5 PM 
JULY  and  AUGUST  (except  Aug.  18) 

Professor  Tom  Wilson  and  Julie  Wilson  invite  the  U.  of  T.  community  to  visit 
their  farm  near  Creemore,  On.  Over  600  varieties  of  daylilies  in  bloom. 
Many  potted  plants  available  for  sale. 

For  directions:  www.wilsondaylilies.com  or:  705-466-2916 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Nicholas  Pashley 

By  Nicholas  Pashley 


We’re  all  slaves  to  paperwork  in 
the  end.  Just  recently  the  resi- 
dents of  Pashley  Towers  were  looking 
for  a document  of  some  antiquity,  a task 
that  drove  your  correspondent  down  to 
the  basement.  Amazingly  I found  the 
document  in  the  first  box  I unearthed, 
but  not  until  I’d  gone  through  a heap  of 
ancient  scrolls,  bits  of  papyrus  and  a 
stone  tablet  or  two. 

Among  these  archeological  discover- 
ies I stumbled  upon  my  wife’s  Daytimer 
from  1980.  Of  course  I rummaged  through  it.  You 
would  have  too,  in  my  place.  The  marital  statute  of 
limitations  had  expired  so  1 couldn’t  have  acted  on 
any  incriminating  evidence,  not  that  1 found  any. 
She’s  good  at  covering  things  up,  my  wife.  Not  that  1 
can  prove  it. 

But  there  it  was,  an  entry  for  Aug.  18,  1980:  “N 
starts  new  job.”  I’m  N.  The  new  job  was  something 
Anne  had  discovered  in  the  want  ads,  a bookstore  gig 
that  sounded  more  interesting  than  the  job  1 held  at 
the  time  — a part-time  night  manager  position  at  the 
old  Coles  bookstore  at  Yonge  and  Charles,  now  a 
drug  store.  I applied.  A few  days  later  I went  to  what 
was  then  the  U of  T Bookroom  on  King’s  College 
Circle,  attempting  to  talk  my  way  out  of  Coles  and 
into  a better  job. 

The  manager  was  David  Stimpson,  a legendary 
bookseller  of  the  day.  We  talked  about  England,  we 
talked  about  jazz.  The  only  question  I recall  revolved 
around  whether  I had  any  connection  to  an  English 
runner  named  Anne  Pashley.  It  was  the  moment  of 
truth.  Or  less  than  the  truth.  The  secret  of  job  inter- 
views is  getting  across  your  own  version  of  the  truth 
and  it’s  possible  1 told  David  that  1 was  closely  con- 
nected to  Anne  Pashley.  I may  even  have  suggested 
that  I was  married  to  Anne  Pashley,  which  was  tech- 
nically true.  It  just  wasn’t  that  Anne  Pashley.  My  Anne 
Pashley  has  a little  plaque  commemorating  a basket- 
ball game  in  which  she  played  a pivotal  role,  but  a 
runner  she’s  not. 

I got  the  job.  It  involved  the  use  of  a cash  register, 


^ a telephone  and  a clunky  old  manual 

\ typewriter  and  from  there  it  just  grew.  I 

/~  \ was  there  in  June  1985  when  we  moved 

Al  down  to  College  Street.  1 was  on  hand  in 

/ferA  June  1998  when  Salman  Rushdie  read  at 

\ \ Convocation  Hall  amid  more  security 

JL  ] than  we’ve  had  for  all  our  other  readings 

nWa  put  together.  And  I’m  still  there  in  June 

-< dm  2007. 

Bilk,  But  eventually  they  have  to  let  you 
retire.  I’m  certain  I didn’t  ask  at  my  job 
interview  what  kind  of  pension  plan  I 
could  count  on.  When  you’re  young  you  don’t  think 
about  retiring,  but  when  you  get  older  you  cant 
think  of  much  else.  About  a year  ago,  down  at  your 
campus  bookstore,  1 was  pitched  a forthcoming  book 
called  The  Snakes  on  a Plane  Sudoko  Book.  If  I could 
make  up  stuff  like  that  I’d  be  an  award-winning  nov- 
elist. Anyway,  it  made  me  think  it  was  maybe  time  to 
rethink  my  commitment  to  the  book  trade.  Maybe  it 
was  time  to  get  on  with  my  life,  whatever  it  turned 
out  to  be.  It  didn’t  help  that  we  were  close  to  acquir- 
ing a new  bookstore  computer  system  (don’t  ask). 
And  I’d  started  to  think  that  some  of  the  fresh  new 
faces  I tried  to  help  every  September  were  now 
probably  the  kids  of  the  fresh  new  faces  I’d  helped 
back  in  1980. 

On  July  1 I’ll  be  an  official  old  geezer,  although  I 
must  stress  that  this  is  an  early  retirement  arrange- 
ment. Very  early.  Not  Freedom  55  early,  but  early.  I m 
thinking  of  celebrating  Canada  Day  by  going  down  to 
the  pub  and  reading  PG.  Wodehouse.  After  that  I’ll 
start  to  think  about  what  I’m  going  to  do  when  I 
grow  up. 

The  good  news  (for  me)  is  that  my  sagacious 
editor  insists  (okay,  “insists”  is  a bit  strong)  that  1 con- 
tinue writing  in  this  space.  So  you’re  stuck  with 
me  a little  longer,  unless  you’re  also  retiring  — in 
which  case  be  sure  to  check  the  box  for  your  free 
subscription  to  The  Bulletin.  I’ll  follow  you  anywhere. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U of  T Bookstore  until  June  30. 


“SFi /me,  /we  &c  awr/i  in  tAe  area/’ 

Thinking  of  buying  or  selling?  Call  me  &lets  talk 

//a/ei/e  (j/isy&e/a/o 


Sutton  Group 


Sales  Sepresentative 

Bayview  Realty  Inc.,  Brokerage 

416-483-8000 

www.valeriechrysdale.com 


UOFT 


STAFF  & 


FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOTIC  FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear 

• are  100%  covered  by  most 
extended  health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  toot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 
and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at 

416-441-9742 

United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tel  416-441-9742 


Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we’ve  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


High  Voltiras 


The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


7fax  machines  * printers  * scanners  , 


multifunction 
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Permanent  Evolution 

Planning  for  sustainable  future  is  work  in  progress  as  U of  T approaches  its  second  centenary 

By  Bryan  Purcell,  Stuart  Chan  and  Beth  Savan 


SINCE  ITS  INCEPTION  AS  KING’S  COLLEGE  IN  1827, 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  transformed  itself 
many  times  over  while  retaining  at  its  core  a com- 
mitment to  community  service  through  excellence 
in  research  and  education.  Indeed,  change  has  been  a con- 
stant throughout  the  university’s  long  history,  even  as 
it  has  struggled  — and  succeeded  — in  preserving 
the  best  elements  of  its  past.  With  each  new  age  has 
come  new  challenges  and  surmounting  each  new 
challenge  requires  change.  Sustainability  is  among 
the  central  challenges  of  our  time.  Thus,  as  the  uni- 
versity approaches  its  second  centenary,  we  must 
ensure  that  we  are  planning  for  a sustainable  future. 

Sustainability  is  not  so  much  an  end  goal  as  a 
process  of  permanent  evolution;  a progressive  frame- 
work for  thinking  and  planning  that  cuts  across 
many  of  the  broad  issues  identified  for  consideration 
by  the  president’s  Towards  2030  report.  In  addition 
to  achieving  real  environmental  benefits,  planning 
for  sustainability  can  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
university  in  meeting  its  central  goal  of  community 
service  through  excellence  in  research  and  education. 

Sustainability  comprises  three  distinct  yet  inter- 
related elements:  social,  economic  and  environmen- 
tal. In  the  context  of  the  university,  this  means:  (1) 
engaging  students,  staff,  faculty  and  the  neighbour- 
ing community;  (2)  investing  in  resource  efficiency, 
conservation  and  sustainable  infrastructure  that 
produces  operational  savings;  and  (3)  reducing 
greenhouse  gas  and  other  toxic  emissions. 

The  Towards  2030  report  identifies  enhancing  the 
student  experience  as  the  university’s  key  priority.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  broad  consensus  that  the  university 
should  retain  its  role  as  a world  class  research  institution. 
Sustainability  can  help  bridge  the  gap  between  these  two 
seemingly  competing  priorities.  At  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  sustainability  and  environmental  affairs  offices, 
for  example,  we  are  engaging  hundreds  of  students  on  all 
three  campuses  — and  numerous  staff  and  faculty  — in 
sustainability-related  research  projects,  using  the  campuses 
themselves  as  living  labs.  These  projects  offer  students 
research  and  employment  opportunities  that  enhance  their 
educational  experience. 

By  linking  up  with  community-based  environmental 


projects,  we  can  offer  even  greater  opportunities  and  use 
the  community  itself  as  a classroom.  Through  the  City  of 
Toronto’s  new  climate  change  and  clean  air  action  plan. 
Mayor  David  Miller  has  called  for  closer  collaboration 
between  the  city  and  GTA  universities  in  the  area  of 


research  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  The 
University  of  Toronto  can  and  should  respond  to  this  call; 
in  so  doing,  we  can  enhance  the  student  experience  and 
engage  the  university  in  critical  research  on  the  most 
important  issue  of  our  time. 

Sustainability  is  also  central  to  the  university’s  financial 
planning.  With  resource  prices  almost  certain  to  increase 
over  the  coming  decades  and  enrolment  likely  to  grow, 
the  university  may  be  faced  with  escalating  utility  costs 
that  will  undercut  our  ability  to  maintain  our  standard  of 
excellence  in  teaching  and  research.  Consequently,  man- 
aging our  energy  and  water  demand  will  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  marshalling  the 


university’s  resources  and  attracting  new  resources  to 
invest  in  building  and  infrastructure  retrofits  with  guar- 
anteed returns  in  the  form  of  reduced  energy  and  water 
costs.  We  will  also  need  to  ensure  that  all  new  buildings 
meet  ambitious  standards  for  energy  efficiency,  such  as 
the  LEED  standards.  Moreover,  we  will  need  to  build 
a culture  of  conservation  and  change  the  way  stu- 
dents, staff  and  faculty  think  about  — and  use  — 
resources. 

Sustainability  also  has  implications  for  the  way  the 
university  governs  itself  and  administers  its  opera- 
tions on  all  three  campuses.  While  the  university 
already  has  an  environmental  protection  policy,  it 
does  not  include  specific  targets  or  mechanisms  to 
ensure  commitments  are  kept.  It  is  time  for  a new 
environmental  policy.  This  policy  must  include  corol- 
lary guidelines  ensuring  that  sustainability  permeates 
the  planning  and  decision-making  processes  at  all 
levels  — from  individual  to  collective. 

We  must  also  set  ambitious  yet  achievable  targets 
and  timelines  for  reductions  in  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions. The  Province  of  Ontario’s  new  climate  plan 
calls  for  a six  per  cent  reduction  from  1990  levels  by 
2014,  a 15  per  cent  reduction  by  2020  and  an  80  per 
cent  reduction  by  2050;  the.  City  of  Toronto’s  pro- 
posed plan  calls  for  even  more  ambitious  targets.  The 
University  of  Toronto  needs  to  set  comparable  targets; 
anything  less  would  be  an  abdication  of  our  responsi- 
bility as  a leading  institution  in  Canadian  society  and 
a world  class  university. 

Sustainability  is  important  both  in  and  of  itself  and 
as  a means  of  enhancing  our  teaching  and  research  opera- 
tions. Sustainability  projects  can  create  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities for  student  engagement,  facilitate  innovative 
research  and  reduce  energy  costs  and  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions. As  we  prepare  for  the  university’s  second  centenary, 
we  should  aim  to  reposition  the  university  at  the  heart  of 
public  engagement  in  environmental  issues  — and  put 
sustainability  at  the  heart  of  our  shared  vision  for  a third 
century  of  excellence. 

Biyan  Purcell  is  the  environmental  research  co-ordinator  for  U of  T’s 
sustainability  office;  Stuart  Chan  is  a sustainability  office  spe- 
cialist and  Beth  Savan  is  the  university’s  sustainability  director. 


University  of  Toronto 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 


The  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees  welcomes 
nominations  for  honorary  degrees  to  be  awarded 
at  convocations  in  2008  and  2009.  It  will  be 
meeting  in  September  to  consider  nominations. 

The  awarding  of  an  honorary  degree  is  an 
important  statement  of  recognition  and  respect 
from  the  University  to  the  broader  community. 
The  Committee  is  seeking  individuals  who  have 
attained  a standard  of  excellence  in  a particular 
field  of  endeavour  or  who  are  distinguished  in 
some  notable  manner.  Some  of  the  factors  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  are  whether  there 
has  been  a particular  accomplishment  of  note 
(for  example,  an  important  piece  of  scholarly 
work);  connection  or  service  to  the  University; 
service  to  the  wider  community;  service  to  or 
influence  on  the  arts;  service  to  the  nation; 
cross-cultural  influence;  and  recognition  by  oth- 
ers of  high  achievement. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  on  the  website 
of  the  Governing  Council  at  www.utoronto.ca/ 


govcncl/bac/details/hddetail.htm,  or  can  be 

picked  up  in  the  Governing  Council  Office  locat- 
ed in  Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall.  Although  nomina- 
tions are  welcome  at  any  time,  the  Committee 
requests  that  they  be  received  no  later  than 
August  15,  2007  to  allow  their  consideration  by 
the  Committee  in  September. 

Please  send  nominations  to: 

Secretary,  Committee  for  Honorary 
Degrees 

Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106 
27  King’s  College  Circle 
Toronto,  ON  M5S  1 A1 
Fax:  416-978-8182 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  would  like  further 
information  about  the  selection  process,  please 
contact  the  Committee  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry 
Mulhall,  at  416-978-8428,  or  by  electronic  mail 
at  henry.mulhall@utoronto.ca. 


The  Shared  Hierarchical  Academic  Research  Computing 
Network  is  a world-class  consortium  of  16  Ontario 
colleges  and  universities  in  a "cluster  of  clusters"  of 
high  performance  computers  linked  by  advanced  fibre 
optics.  SHARCNET  is  currently  recruiting  for  up  to 
three  High  Performance  Computing  Programming 
Specialists.  The  positions  will  be  located  at  one  of  the 
SHARCNET  institutions  and  the  precise  location  for 
each  position  is  flexible. 

SHARCNET  provides  some  of  the  most  powerful  HPC 
infrastructure  in  Canada  for  academic  research,  As  part 
of  our  mission  to  enable  excellent  research,  we  are 
looking  for  advanced  programming  specialists  to  sup- 
port the  user  community  in  leveraging  this  infrastructure 
for  forefront  computational  projects.  Refer  to  the 
detailed  job  ad  for  required  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence: www.sharcnet.ca/Emplovment/ 

These  are  full-time  positions  with  three  years  of  guaran- 
teed funding  available,  with  the  potential  for  renewal. 

Qualified  applicants  may  apply  in  confidence  by 
submitting  a resume  on  or  before  July  15,  2007  to: 

SHARCNET  Job  Opportunities 
c/o  The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
Western  Science  Centre,  Room  143 
London,  Ontario,  CANADA,  N6A  5B7 
PH:  (519)  661-4000  FAX:  (519)  850-2500 
E-MAIL:  admin@sharcnet.ca 

We  thank  all  applicants  in  advance  for  their  interest,  however, 
only  those  under  consideration  will  be  contacted.  Applications 
submitted  through  employment  agencies  will  not  be  considered 
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WorldyyTde:  freight  FORWARDING 

FOR  QUALITY  SERYTCF. 

SEE  US  FIRST 

AIR  * OCEAN  * RAIL  * GROUND 
We  also  move  cargo  Within  Canada 

601  INDIAN  SR.,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  M6P-4J1,  CANADA 
email:  postmaster@viso-viseu.com 

web  www.visoshipping.com 

TEL:  41 6-533-91 27  FflX:  41 6-763-4341 


Faculty  Fiousing  Program  University  of  Toronto 

- , T „ . Real  Estate  Department 

tor  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  die  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 


For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  die  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 


Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

Please  give  us  a call!  VJe  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


st©  - step/ 

Professional  Family  Footcare 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  0RTH0T1CS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAILS 
HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : HIGH/FLAT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  C ARE  F 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  Si,  Michael 's  Hospital 


Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  I visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  website 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-466-5299. 

Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences. Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking,  exer- 
cise room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-960-6249;  info@toronto 
furnishedsuites.com  or  www.toronto 
furnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  chil- 
dren, pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance  to 
subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George  cam- 
pus and  teaching  hospitals.  Call  416-239- 
0115,  ext.  3. 

Bloor  & Ossington.  3-bedroom  apart- 
ment with  large  living  room  and  eat-in 
kitchen.  Steps  to  subway  and  shopping.  Fast 
access  to  U of  T,  hospitals,  Ryerson.  Clean, 
bright,  quiet,  2 levels.  No  smoking,  pets. 
$1,470.  Parking  available.  416-564-1328. 

Downtown  west.  Bright,  spacious,  love- 
ly 1 -bedroom  apartment  with  large  living 
room,  eat-in  kitchen,  fenced  garden.  First 
floor.  Steps  to  subway,  Dufferin  Mall, 
library  & parks.  5-minute  ride  to  U of  T 
campus.  No  smoking/pets.  $860.  Parking 
available.  416-564-1328. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security. 
Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal 
attention  to  your  needs.  416-920-1473. 
www.celebritycondoservices.com 

Bathurst  & Harbord.  5-minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  Fully  furnished  4-bedroom 
Victorian  home  with  master  ensuite,  two 
decks  with  panoramic  views,  bright 
office,  fireplace,  laundry.  Flexible  dates,  all 
inclusive.  $3,950.  416-588-0560. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  dub,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Short  or  long  term.  From  $1,695/ 
month  includes  utilities,  maintenance  and 
cable.  Call  905-669-2271. 

Toronto  sabbatical  rental.  Yonge/ 
Lawrence.  Furnished  4-bedroorrL  house. 
Close  tosi^^ ^^#J|French 

pets/smoking.  $2,800  plus  utilities.  416- 
482-7126,  eswilkin@yorku.ca 

Professor-owned  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment at  St.  Clair  and  Bathurst.  Near  sub- 
way and  all  stores,  1 0 minutes  to  U of  T. 
Quiet,  tree-lined  street.  No  smokers/pets. 
$1,475  including  heating,  cable  TV  and 
Internet,  argy@eecg.utoronto.ca,  Photos: 
www.pbase.com/rental 


Beaches:  Beautiful  furnished  beachfront 
semi-detached  house  on  quiet  cul  de  sac. 
Three  stories,  4 bedrooms,  2 Vi  bathrooms, 
living  room,  dining  room,  family  room.  3 
decks  (all  overlooking  the  lake),  backyard 
leading  to  small  park.  $4, 000/month  from 
July  2007.  david.beatty@utoronto.ca 

Furnished,  Annex.  Two-bedroom  suite.  7 
appliances,  15'  ceilings,  antique  wood 
floors,  granite,  stainless,  halogen  lighting, 
terrazo  shower,  laundry,  amazing  cedar 
deck,  quality  furnishings,  heat,  hydro, 
cable,  high-speed  Internet  access,  biweek- 
ly cleaning  included.  $2,640.  Call  Sylvie 
Turbide  at  416-588-8069. 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont.  Clean,  ren- 
ovated, bachelors  and  1 bedrooms  in  low 
rise  building,  A/C,  laundry,  parking,  some 
with  balconies.  Call  416-923-4291  for 
viewing. 

Harbord  & Spadina.  1 -bedroom,  fully 
furnished  apartment  available  July  15  or 
Aug.  1 or  Sept.  1 . A/C,  hardwood  floors, 
laundry,  sunny  deck,  high  ceilings,  indoor 
bicycle  parking,  BBQ,  all  inclusive  $1,500. 
Easy  to  view,  see  more  information  and 
pictures  at  www.lorusso.ca  or  call  416- 
806-3423 

Tartu  College.  Central  location,  excellent 
value!  Private,  secure  room,  by 
day/week/month.  Shared  kitchen  and 
bath.  On  site  restaurant.  310  Bloor  St.  W. 

41 6-925-9405.  info@tartucollege.ca 

College-Spadima.  Beautiful,  spacious  1- 
bedroom,  live/work  studio,  oak  floors,  sky- 
lights, fireplace,  central  air,  sundeck,  inter- 
com/security. $1,385.  416-598-2811,  ext. 
26. 

Spectacular  3-storey  house,  fully  fur- 
nished. $3,000  per  month,  Aug.  1,  2007  to 
July  31,  2008.  4 bedrooms,  3 baths,  art 
room.  Open  concept  kitchen/living 
room/dining.  Fireplace,  A/C,  TV,  DVD,  DSL, 
laundry.  Deck,  yard,  garden,  BBQ.  Pics 
available.  Across  from  Dufferin  Grove  Park. 
ron@carbonation.com,  41 6-835-2500. 

High  Park  area.  June  to  mid-October. 
Furnished  2-bedroom  house.  No  smoking, 
pets.  Suit  2 people.  $1,250  + utilities. 
References  required.  Tel:  416-766-4196.  E- 
mail  chrisgandy@lycos.com 

U of  T (Major  St.).  Private  apartment  in 
Victorian  house.  Fully  furnished  and  fully 
equipped.  Antiques  and  new  appliances 
designed  for  a professional.  Excellent  loca- 
tion, 5-minute  walk  to  university,  restau- 
rants and  subway.  Bright,  spiral  staircase, 
one  bedroom,  large  deck.  Available  Aug.  1 
for  the  academic  year  or  longer.  $1,850 
inclusive.  Margaret,  416-926-8984. 

Markham  Street.  Architecturally 
designed  clean,  bright  2-bedroom,  2-bath- 
room apartment  in  quiet  Victorian  house. 
Balcony,  5 appliances,  vertical  blinds,  car- 
pet. Ten-minute  walk  to  U of!  $1,450  + 
hydro  starting  around  June  1 5 after  paint- 
ing and  carpet  installed.  Non-smoker. 
Lucie,  416-249-6326,  leave  message. 

Annex.  10-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
Spacious  2-bedroom  + den  basement 
apartment.  Private  entrance.  Clean  4-piece 
bathroom  and  beautiful  kitchen.  Walking 
steps  to  downtown,  transit,  shopping.  For 
dean,  quiet,  mature  non-smokers.  No  pets. 
$1,1 00/month  inclusive.  Available  Sept.  1, 
2007  for  one  year.  Reference  needed.  416- 
921-6176. 

Furnished  1 -bedroom,  2nd  (top)  floor 
apartment  on  quiet,  tree-lined  street  at  St 
Clair  and  Bathurst;  dishwasher  and  laun- 
dry facilities  included,  close  to  subway  and 
all  shops,  10-minute  subway  ride  to  U of  T. 
Can  include  garage.  Available  September, 
1-year  lease  desirable.  $1,1 50/month, 
includes  utilities.  Call  416-656-6400. 

Dundas/Bathurst.  Beautiful  2-bedroom 
apartment  in  renovated  Victorian  house; 
den,  dining  and  living  room,  kitchen,  deck, 
shared  garden,  garage;  includes  5 appli- 
ances, heating,  hydro,  air  conditioner, 
Internet,  storage.  Walking  distance  to  U of  T. 
Owner-occupied  house.  No  smoking, 
$1 ,700/month,  41 6-841  -8606. 


Short  term,  Bay/Charles,  Yorkville 
area.  Prime  shopping.  Excellent  trans- 
portation. Available  weekly/daily.  $80/day. 
Comfortable,  spacious  (979  sq.  ft.)  1 -bed- 
room apartment,  view,  solarium,  luxurious 
building.  Pool  and  laundry  available. 
Parking  extra.  416-972-7467,  please  leave 
a message  or  call  718-231-6580  direct. 

South  Rosedale.  One-bedroom,  sepa- 
rate entrance,  airy  top  floor,  family  home. 
Living  room,  kitchen-dining  area;  no  smok- 
ing; no  pets;  suit  quiet,  professional. 
References.  $1,250  including  utilities.  416- 
925-8012. 

Fully  furnished  condo  in  Little  Italy. 
Two  levels,  1 'h  bathrooms,  two  bedrooms 
— second  contains  pull-out  sofa  bed, 
bookshelves,  closet,  desk.  Hardwood 
floors.  Floor-to-ceiling  windows,  south 
view.  Patio  with  BBQ.  Kitchen,  stainless 
steel  appliances.  Washer-dryer.  Parking 
space.  $1,750  per  month  exclusive. 
Contact  nsamsonl  972@yahoo.ca;  avail- 
able Sept.  1,  2007. 

Furnished  family  home  at 

Bathurst/Bloor.  Short  walk  to  U of  T. 
Beautiful  4+  bedroom  with  garage. 
Gorgeous  master  with  ensuite  and  private 
lit  balcony.  Perfect  place  for  a family  to  get 
acquainted  with  Toronto.  $2,400  inclusive 
for  the  month  of  August.  41 6-533-381 0. 

Brunswick  north  of  Harbord. 

Beautiful  two-storey  house.  Three  bed- 
rooms plus  office  second  floor;  newly  ren- 
ovated kitchen  plus  exquisittyiving  and 
dining  rooms^fetyloofr^^^g^  hard- 

drivewayrtlose  to  U of  T.  No  smoking/pets. 
Ideal  for  visiting  prof  or  doctor  with  family. 
$3,500  plus  utilities.  416-441-6015;  416- 
223-3657;  mohirt@sympatico.ca 

St.  Clair  and  Christie.  Renovated,  light- 
filled  3-4  bedroom  house  with  backyard 
and  garage.  Quiet,  tree-lined  street  in 
family-friendly  neighbourhood,  close  to 
subway,  shops,  parks,  schools.  10  minutes 
to  U of  T.  Available  July  1,  2007, 
$2, 400/month  + utilities.  416-598-3242. 
dan.ells@hotmail.com 

Kingston/Dundas.  Upper  beach  execu- 
tive rental.  $3,000  + utilities.  Lovely  large 
detached  3-bedroom  + finished  basement, 
classic  charm,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace, 
private  drive  & garage.  Minimum  1 year. 
Available  now!  Peigi  M.  Brown,  Broker, 
416-462-1888,  RE/MAX  Hallmark  Rlty.  Ltd. 
Photos:  www.peigibrown.com 

Annex  1-bedroom  ground  floor 

apartment  in  lovely,  quiet  Victorian  house. 
A/C,  hardwood  floors,  laundry,  storage, 
patio,  5-minute  walk  to  subway, 
parks,  shops,  15  minutes  to  U of  T.  $1,150 
plus  hydro,  available  Aug.  1. 
howland@ca.inter.net 

Bay  and  Bloor.  Junior  1 bedroom. 
$1,200  all  utilities  + cable  + locker  includ- 
ed. Six  appliances.  24-hour  concierge. 
Amenities:  indoor/outdoor  whirlpool. 

Squash  courts,  exercise  room.  Sauna. 
Rooftop  terrace,  party  room.  Available  Aug 
1 . Please  call  416-483-7716. 

Gorgeous  Kensington  Market  loft  for 

rent  by  a professor  during  sabbatical.  Fully 
furnished.  Bright  and  spacious.  High  ceil- 
ings, spectacular  view.  Steps  from  U of  T in 
a fabulous  neighbourhood.  September  to 
July  with  possibility  of  continuing. 
$2, 100/month,  negotiable.  A single 
person,  a couple  or  even  a small  family 
will  be  very  happy  here.  416-546-2128, 
alexander.nagel@utoronto.ca;  pictures 
available. 

Beaches.  Lovely  semi-detached  rental  on 
quiet,  shady  street,  available  for  one  year 
from  mid-August.  Walk  to  schools,  cinema, 
shops,  restaurants,  beach,  library,  commu- 
nity centre,  street  car.  1 5 minutes  to  down- 
town by  car.  4 bedrooms,  2'h  bathrooms, 
hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  finished  base- 
ment (ping-pong),  large  kitchen,  cheery 
perennial  gardens,  walkout  balcony  from 
3rd-floor  master.  $2, 500/month  plus  utili- 
ties. Non-smokers.  Contact:  vivian_moens 
@cbc.ca;  references  required. 
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Furnished  1 -bedroom,  2nd  (top)  floor 
apartment  on  quiet,  tree-lined  street  at  St. 
Clair  and  Bathurst;  dishwasher  and  laun- 
dry facilities  included,  close  to  subway  and 
all  shops;  10  minute  subway  ride  to  U of  T. 
Can  include  garage.  Available  September; 
ideal  for  single  professional.  $1,1 50/month 
includes  utilities.  Call  416-656-6400. 

East  Riverdale,  furnished  3-bedroom 

+ loft.  Beautiful  Victorian  style  home  in 
quiet  neighbourhood,  seconds  from 
Donlands  subway,  close  to  all  Danforth 
amenities  - a must  see!  Spacious,  renovat- 
ed, 2 bathrooms,  large  eat-in  kitchen, 
living  + dining  room,  exposed  brick,  sky- 
lights, hardwood  throughout,  2-car 
garage,  backyard,  laundry.  No  smokers/ 
pets.  $2,300  + utilities.  Available  late 
August.  Full  year  or  shorter  time  frames 
(4-6  mo.)  considered.  416-569-9172, 
jliscio@epcanada.com 


Exchange 


Going  on  a sabbatical?  www. 
SabbaticalHomes.com  is  the  online  direc- 
tory of  sabbatical  home  listings  to  aca- 
demics in  Toronto  and  worldwide.  Find  or 
post  your  home  exchanges,  rentals,  home 
wanted,  house  sitting  listing  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 


Shared 


Looking  for  a female  commuter  to 
share  2-bedroom  apartment  during  the 
week  atYonge/Bloor.  Very  convenient  loca- 
tion. $460/month.  Available  immediately. 
Perfect  for  someone  working/studying  in 
Toronto  during  the  week  and  commuting 
home  on  weekends  or  looking  to  stay  in 
Toronto  on  a part-time  basis  during  the 
week.  416-413-4978. 


Guesthouse 


$27/$44  per  night  single/apartment 

includes  broadband  Wifi,  200  channel 
HDTV,  private  phone,  laundry,  bikes.  No 
breakfast  but  share  new  kitchen,  BBQ 
area.  Annex,  600  metres  to  Robarts,  14- 
night  minimum.  Sorry,  no  smokers  or 
pets.  Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by 
academic  couple.  www.BAndNoB.com  or 
5201@rogers.com. 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet,  cable 
TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with  shared 
bath  from  $65/night.  Private  bath  $85  per 
night  per  person.  Breakfast  available,  three 
night  minimum  stay.  Tel:  416-588-0560.  E- 
mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com;  web: 
annexguesthouse.com 


Property  for  Sale 

Large  legal  duplex  (2X2  bedroom)  on 
Jane  Street,  short  walk  to  Bloor  & Jane 
subway,  37  X 167  lot,  10-car  parking,  back 
patio  and  garden.  Upper  Bloor  West  Village 
location.  $399,000.  Call  Robert  R.  LePage, 
Broker.  416-236-1871. 

#1107,  102  Bloor  St.  W.  in  the  heart  of 
Yorkville,  1 -bedroom  condo  overlooks 
Belair  Gardens.  Walk  to  U of  T.  5 appli- 
ances, Jacuzzi  tub,  wood  floors,  custom  fin- 
ishes throughout.  Amazing  unit  in  fabulous 
building  in  awesome  location.  Dianne 
Boot,  905-338-6550. 


Vacation 


Beautiful  large,  3-bedroom 
Muskoka  cottage  near  Gravenhurst.  1 % 
hours  from  Toronto  on  picturesque  lake. 
Great  views,  sandy  beach.  Ready  for  all 
retreats,  now  booking  for  spring/summer 
holidays!  Excellent  road  access  yet  won- 
derfully private.  416-782-4530. 

Prince  Edward  County.  Charming  2- 
bedroom  cottage  with  loft  on  small,  quiet 
lake.  Private  grounds.  Great  swimming. 
Ideal  location  for  visiting  the  county: 
beaches,  wineries,  restaurants,  cycling  paths. 
$1,000  per  week.  E-mail:  bard@cuic.ca 


Overseas 


Ireland;  Ring  of  Kerry.  Available  May, 
June,  September,  October.  Toronto-owned, 
cozy  three-bedroom  home  (two 
doubles/one  twin),  centrally  heated,  Irish 
pine,  furnished  and  fully  equipped,  Vi-acre 
garden.  Private  yet  5-minute  walk  to  vil- 
lage shop  and  pubs,  near  vast  beaches. 
Lake/ocean  fishing,  hill  hiking,  Celtic 
sites  and  golf  nearby.  Weekly:  $775. 
edgarcowan@hotmail.com,  41 6-934-1 557. 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available  from 
July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental.  Please 
contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580  or 
b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  360  Bloor  St. 
West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/Spadina).  For  an 
appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T. 
416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 

Psychologist,  14  Prince  Arthur,  Bloor  and 
Avenue  Rd.  416-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 

Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
therapy.  Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress, 
work,  family,  relationship,  self-esteem 
problems;  sexual  orientation  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply.  1 80 
Bloor  St.  W„  ste.  806.  416-961-8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  St.  Wellesley  & Jarvis).  416- 
972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkingtom  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  healthcare  ben- 
efits provide  full  coverage.  Morning,  after- 
noon and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
dr.neil.pilkington@rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 
(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098;  e-mail  for  information 
package,  eks@passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St. 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-570-2957. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 


Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  healthcare  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Covered  by  extended  health  plans. 
455  Spadina  (at  College),  #211.  416-568- 
1100  or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  servic- 
es. Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1 1 00. 
41 6-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 033  Bay  St.,  ste. 
204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Scott  Bishop,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Offering  psychotherapy 
and  psychoanalysis.  Anxiety,  depression, 
trauma,  addictions,  work  stress  and 
burnout,  loss/grief,  recurrent  interpersonal 
problems,  substance  abuse,  identity  issues. 
U of  T healthcare  benefits  apply.1 4 Prince 
Arthur  Avenue  (Bloor  and  Avenue).  416- 
929-2968  or  scott.bishop@bellnet.ca 

E-counselling  and  telephone  coun- 
selling. Communicate  confidentially  via 
secure  e-mail  or  by  telephone  with  Paul 
Parnass,  M.S.W.  R.5.W.  Relationship,  work 
and  personal  stress,  anxiety,  depression, 
self-esteem,  grief,  men’s  issues.  905- 
771-1118,  parnass@myecounsellor.com; 
www.myecounsellor.com 

Commensal  vegetarian  restaurant. 

Delicious  healthy  meals.  Pay  by  weight. 
Breakfast  cafe  open  from  7 a.m.  655  Bay 
St,  entrance  on  Elm  St.  5-minute  walk  from 
Dundas  subway,  www.commensal.ca; 
416-596-9364. 

Deep  and  thorough  massage  in  attrac- 
tive, professional  environment.  Includes 
Swedish,  Shiatsu,  reflexology,  sound  & 
energy  work.  20  years'  experience.  Intro 
session  $55-75.  Bloor/Spadina.  Call  Hugh, 
416-924-4951,  www.hughsmiley.com 

Becky  Liddle,  Ph.D.,  C. Psych., 

Counselling  Psychologist.  Pre-tenure 
stress,  LGBTQ,  survivors,  relationships,  cou- 
ples, depression,  anxiety,  general  psy- 
chotherapy. 647-989-1555.  See  beckylid- 
dle.ca  for  more  info.  Bloor  & St.  George  or 
Woodbine  & Danforth.  Evening  hours 
available. 


MISCELLANY 


Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 


Glucagon-Like  Peptiade-1 
(GLP-1):  Development  of 
Antidiabetic  Drugs  With 
Potential  for  the  Treatment  of 
Other  Degenerative  Diseases. 
Friday,  July  6 

Brian  Green,  Queen’s  University,  Belfast. 
968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Metrication  in  Australia; 
What  We  Got  Right. 

Friday,  July  20 

Pat  Naughtin,  lifetime  certified 
advanced  metrication  specialist;  metric 
system  seminar.  1 105  Sandford  Fleming 
Building.  6 p.m.  Canadian  Metric 
Associaiton 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

The  Magical  World  of  Music. 

Tuesday,  July  24  to 
Sunday,  August  19 

The  2007  Toronto  Summer  Music 
Festival  with  world  renowned  Canadian 
and  international  arts  in  classical  music 
conerts  and  four  performances  of 
Rossinis  Barber  of  Seville.  Festival  gala 
opening  concert:  A World  of  Fantasies, 
Anton  Kuerti,  piano,  with  Howard 
Dyck,  narrator.  MacMillan  Theatre. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $35,  students  and  seniors 
$25.  Information  and  reservations: 
www.torontosummermusic.ca;  416- 
813-4091. 


EXHIBITIONS 


ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
FACULTY  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 


Mid-Century  Icons. 

To  August  4 

The  55  enlarged  architectural  photo- 
graphs are  drawn  from  the  Canadian 
Architectural  Archives’  Panda 
Collection.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Seas  of  Ink:  Books  by 
Canadians  Recommended  by 
U of  T Library  Staff. 

To  August  31 

Fifth  annual  summer  reading  exhibition 
features  54  books  by  Canadian  authors. 
First-floor  exhibition  area.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to 
11  p.m.;  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday, 
1 to  6 p.m.  Information:  www.library. 
utoronto.  ca/event/canadian . 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
“The  Age  of  Guessing 
Is  Passed  Away.” 

To  August  31 

Part  of  the  continent-wide  commemora- 
tion of  the  bicentennials  (2007-2011)  of 
David  Thompson,  land  geographer,  fea- 
tures manuscript  narrative  of  his  Travels 
and  other  writings  in  an  examination  of 
the  role  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  mapping 
of  Canada.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the  Events 
listing  must  be  received  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  July  24  for  events  taking  place 
July  24  to  Aug.  21  Tuesday,  July  10. 

Issue  of  August  21  for  events  taking 
place  Aug.  21  to  Sept.  11:  Tuesday, 
August  7. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson 
at  416-978-6981;  ailsa.  ferguson@ 
utoronto. ca 


A classified  ad  costs  $20  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad. 
Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The 
Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Strategic  Communications  Department 
2 1 King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt 
please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call 
(416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


COMMITTEES 


ADVISORY 


Call  for  Nominations 
In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the 
Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators,  the  provost  has  issued  a 
call  for  nominations  of  individuals  to 
serve  on  the  committee  that  will 
advise  the  president  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies.  Professor  Brian 
Cantwell  Smith  will  complete  his  term 
as  dean  June  30;  he  has  indicated  he 
will  not  be  seeking  reappointment. 

The  Policy  on  Appointment  of 
Academic  Administrators  mandates 
the  potential  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee as  follows:  the  vice-president 
and  provost  or  representative  (chair); 
three  to  five  members  of  the  teaching 


staff  of  the  faculty;  one  to  three  stu- 
dents of  the  faculty;  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  or  repre- 
sentative; a librarian,  where  appropri- 
ate; and  two  or  three  other  qualified 
scholars  from  within  or  outside  this 
university  but  outside  the  faculty.  In 
addition  the  committee  may  include 
an  alumnus/a,  a member  of  the 
administrative  staff  and  a senior  mem- 
ber of  the  appropriate  professional 
community. 

The  advisory  committee  will  begin 
meeting  by  the  fall  with  the  objective 
of  completing  the  search  as  soon  as 
possible.  Nominations  for  the  commit- 
tee should  be  sent  by  June  29  via  the 
provost’s  website  online  form  at 
www.provost.utoronto.ca/committees/ 
advisory/FIS.htm. 
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Universities  must  be  prepared  to  remove  troubled  students 

By  Marvin  Zuker 


“God  I can’t  wait  till  I can  Ml  you  people.” 

A message  on  the  website  of  the  Columbine  killer  Eric  Harris 

WHY  ARE  WE  SURPRISED  AT  THE  ERUPTIONS  OF  MURDEROUS  VIOLENCE  IN  PLACES 
we  think  are  safe?  This  spring,  it  was  32  innocents  slaughtered  on  the 
campus  of  Virginia  Tech.  Virginia  Tech  echoed  what  took  place  after  two 
student  killers  went  on  a rampage  eight  years  ago  that  left  15  dead  at 
Colorado’s  Columbine  High  School. 

The  Virginia  Tech  tragedy,  with  33  dead,  must  be  a wake  up  call  for  all  of  us.  How  could 
it  have  happened? 

One  theory  is  that  students  who  trust  their  teachers  are  more  willing  to  report  rumours 
of  impending  violence.  According  to  a 2002  report  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  that  studied  37  school  shootings,  in  59  per  cent  of  the  cases  more 
than  one  person,  usually  other  students,  knew  about  a potential  shooting  but  did  not  tell 
any  adults.  The  Secret  Service  study  also  found  that  71  per  cent  of  the  school  shooters  had 
felt  bullied  or  persecuted  in  school,  including  the  Columbine  killers.  That  led  legislators  to 
take  on  the  high  school  social  strata  with  anti-bullying  laws. 

The  question  now  is  what  kind  of  lasting  changes  will  come  from  the  2007  Virginia  Tech 
shootings?  How  do  universities  fit  into 
this  picture? 

The  rate  of  suicide  among  college  and 
university  students  is  lower  than  that  for 
the  general  population  of  the  same  age 
group.  As  a general  rule,  there  is  no  duty 
to  prevent  another  person  from  commit- 
ting suicide.  However,  courts  have  recog- 
nized such  a duty  where  a “special  rela- 
tionship" exists.  In  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, we  take  the  view,  unlike  elemen- 
tary and  high  school,  that  universities  are 
not  in  loco  parentis  with  respect  to  their 
students.  We  do  not  therefore  ordinarily 
stand  in  a “special  relationship”  with  our 
students. 

Here  in  Toronto,  the  Freedom  of 
Information  and  Protection  of  Privacy 
Act  of  Ontario  is  a key  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Importantly,  Section  11(1)  provides 
in  part  that  a department  head  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  disclose  any  record 
...  if  the  head  has  reasonable  and  probable 
grounds  . . . that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  do  so  and  that  the  record  reveals  a 
grave  environmental,  health  or  safety 
hazard  to  the  public.  The  test  of  the  pri- 
vacy commissioner  under  Section  18  is 
that  of  “reasonable  expectations  of 
harm.” 

While  allegations  of  failure  to  notify  parents  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  a number  of 
court  cases  where  students  were  ultimately  successful  in  killing  themselves,  to  date  no 
requirement  has  been  legally  imposed  at  the  post-secondary  school  level  to  provide  such 
notice. 

Should  universities  have  in  place  processes  to  remove  a student  from  the  school  on  an 
involuntary  basis  where  the  student  has  failed  to  live  up  to  an  institution’s  behavioural  or 
academic  expectations?  Couple  these  behavioural  or  academic  issues  with  emotional  or 
mental  illness  or  impairment  and  therein  lies  the  difficulty  determining  how  to  proceed 
with  existing  policies. 

Suicide  is  the  third-leading  cause  of  death  among  college-aged  students  (18-  to  14-year- 
olds).  Suicidal  ideation  is  a continuum  and  can  be  linked  to  unintentional  injury  and 
homicide,  the  first-  and  second-leading  causes  of  death  among  college-aged  students. 

When  confronted  with  a decision  to  disclose  information  about  a student  who  may  be  at 
risk  for  suicide  or  other  serious  self-inflicted  harm,  we  must  balance  the  desire  to  contact  a 
parent  or  an  entity  outside  the  institution  with  the  student’s  privacy  interests.  We  must 
provide  information  to  those  who  may  be  in  a position  to  act  on  that  information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suicidal  individual.  Those  other  individuals  might  include  parents,  family 
members  or  law-enforcement  officials. 

The  student’s  interests  are  protected  generally  as  I have  indicated  and  under  the  Personal 
Health  Protection  Act  2004  that  protects  the  privacy  of  student  records,  and  the  legal  and 
ethical  obligations  of  confidentiality  that  may  arise  in  the  context  of  professional  relationships, 
such  as  with  a counsellor,  psychologist,  psychiatrist  or  physician.  Arguably  these 


obligations  do  not  and  must  not  prevent  a college  or  university  from  disclosing  information 
that  suggests  the  student  may  be  suicidal,  if  the  disclosure  is  reasonably  directed  towards 
avoiding  harm  to  the  student  or  to  others. 

In  the  U.S.,  courts  in  recent  decades  have  been  willing  to  impose  a responsibility  to  share 
information  in  an  affirmative-duty  context.  For  example,  in  the  landmark  decision  of 
Tarasoff  v.  University  of  California,  the  California  Supreme  Court  determined  that  a 
psychotherapist  owed  a duty  to  warn  a foreseeable  and  identifiable  victim  and  to  protect 
parties  from  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  a patient.  In  one  form  or  another,  this  rule  has 
become  prominent  in  the  psychotherapeutic  context.  Medical  records  are  generally 
available  only  through  subpoena,  and  then  by  court  order.  Psychological  and  psychiatric 
records  maybe  considered  privileged;  therefore,  if  there  is  no  patient  consent  for  the  release, 
a court  order  is  necessary. 

If  there  is  a clear  and  immediate  probability  of  physical  harm  to  a patient  and/or  other 
individuals,  a therapist  may  communicate  privileged  information  to  the  potential  victim, 
appropriate  family  members,  law  enforcement  or  other  appropriate  authorities. 

Like  Columbine’s  Eric  Harris  and  Dylan  Klebold,  Virginia  Tech  student  Seung-Hui  Cho 
left  voluminous  writings  and  videos  to  explain  himself.  But  those  rants  have  to  be 
measured  against  an  objective  reality.  How  do  we  discern  between  a violent  world  as  it’s 

portrayed  realistically  in  a work  of 
fiction  or  poetry  and  the  expression  of  a 
student  who  may  be  imbalanced  and 
gravitating  toward  a violent  act? 

A residence  hall  adviser  may  notice 
signs  of  a student’s  emotional  deteriora- 
tion. An  English  professor  may  become 
concerned  by  the  dark  themes  of  despair 
in  a student’s  poetry.  Whose  responsibil- 
ity is  it  to  put  these  pieces  together? 
When  and  how  should  well-meaning 
people  intervene? 

Keep  in  mind  of  course  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decision  of 
Young  and  Bella  where  a professor  at 
Memorial  University  red-flagged  an 
attachment  to  a term  paper  by  social 
work  student,  Wanda  Young,  and  it  was 
ultimately  wrongly  concluded  by  the 
university  that  she  was  an  abuser  of 
children.  The  university  was  liable  in 
damages. 

A nondiscriminatory  belief  must  be 
based  on  observation  of  a student’s 
conduct,  actions  and  statements,  not 
merely  on  the  knowledge  or  a belief  that 
a student  is  an  individual  with  a 
disability.  In  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  as  situations  where  safety  is  of 
immediate  concern,  a university  may 
take  steps  pending  a final  decision  regarding  any  adverse  action  against  a student  as  long  as 
minimal  due  process,  such  as  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  address  the  evidence,  is 
provided  in  the  interim  and  procedural  due  process,  including  a hearing  and  the  right  to 
appear,  is  offered  at  a later  date. 

We  should  establish  a Student  Involuntary  Administrative  Withdrawal  Policy  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a campus  environment  that  is  conducive  to  learning,  protects  our 
educational  purposes,  maintains  reasonable  order  on  campus  and  protects  the  rights  and 
safety  of  all  members  of  the  university  community.  The  university  could  order  the  involun- 
tary withdrawal  of  a student  from  the  university  or  from  university  housing  in  accordance 
with  university  policy  For  example,  in  accordance  with  university  policy,  and  applicable 
laws  prohibiting  discrimination  based  on  disability,  a student  may  be  involuntarily  with- 
drawn from  the  university  and/or  university  housing,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  if 
it  is  determined  that  a student  suffers  from  a mental  disorder  as  defined  by  the  current 
American  Psychiatric  Association  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual. 

Here  in  Canada,  we  will  never  forget  1989  and  the  killing  of  14  women  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechmque  in  Montreal.  We  must  never  forget  2007  and  the  killings  at  Virginia  Tech. 
They  are  both  about  necessary  remembering.  We  cannot  go  back  and  save  their  lives.  We 
can,  however,  save  their  memory. 

Marvin  Zuker  is  an  associate  professor  in  education  law  in  the  Department  of  Theory  and  Policy 
Studies  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  is  a 
justice  of  the  Ontario  Court  of  Justice. 
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